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For Efficiency 
in 
Paper Coloring 


HE attention of paper 

makers is directed to 
the wide range of Na- 
tional Direct Yellows. 
Where brightness is es- 
sential National Erie 
Yellow S2GP Cone. is 


specially recommended. 


Samples and full technical in- 
formation from all National 
Branches. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
“i 40 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 
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For The PAPER MILL 


A COMPLETE LINE 


Of 


QUALITY KNIVES 


Barker Knives 

Chipper Knives 

Paper Knives , 

Stop or revolving Cutter Knives 

Doctor Blades 

Solid Steel Beater Bars 

Heat Treated Beater Bars 

Alloy Steel Beater Bars 

Plaited or Laid Steel Beater Bars 

Elbow Sheet Steel Bed Plates 

Angle and Combination Bed 
Plates 

Solid Steel Plates 

Artificial Lava Bed Plates 

Cluster Filling for Beater 
Engines 


Finest steel goes into the manufacture of every 
Dowd Knife for paper mills. They are. hard 
and tough, tempered just right—made to give 
long service under the hardest conditions. Be- 
cause they are superior in materials and per- 
formance, Dowd does not hesitate in guaran- 
teeing every knife. You are offered the op- 
portunity of a ten-day trial with any knives 
you may need. Test them out during this 
time and if they are not satisfactory, return 
them at Dowd’s expense. Only unusual knives 
—proven superior—could be offered on such a 
basis, Send in your order today. YOU be 
the judge. 


R. J. DOWD KNIFE WORKS 


Makers of Better Cutting Knives Since 1847 


BELOIT 


WISCONSIN 
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The Magazine of the Paper Industry 


Connecticut Valley Superintendents Meet 


Joint Sessions Held With Connecticut Valley Club of Printing House Craftsmen at Hotel Nono- 
tuck, Holyoke, Last Saturday Morning and Afternoon, Followed by Dinner and 
Dance in the Evening—Many Interesting Addresses Thoroughly Enjoyed by the Sev- 
eral Hundred Members and Guests in Attendance 




















[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] At the opening of the afternoon session, Joseph H. Burgen, 
Hotyoxe, Mass., March 5, 1927.—A joint session of the Cor- chemist of the American Writing Paper Company, read a paper 
necticut Valley Division of the Paper and Pulp Mill Superintend- on the moisture content in papers which was a fitting prelude 





ents Association and the Connecticut Valley Club of Printing to the discussions that followed. Then Chairman White had 
House Craftsmen was held today and tonight at the Hotel Nono- sample sheets of a paper that had given trouble by its surface 
tuck, nearly three hundred attending, and more for the dinner and adhering to the printing rollers passed around for inspection and 
dance that closed the affair in the big hotel ballroom, when there after considerable discussion it was concluded that this trouble was 







were over 400 present. The meeting was designedly a “get-- due to manufacturing fault and that the stuff had not been beaten 
together” of printers and paper makers and as such proved highly. enough. 
successful. In few other meetings, according to several, have Chairman White then exhibited a calendar that after being 





there been as many heart-to-heart talks. Former Mayor John J. printed and put together showed a tendency to curl up at the 
White presided at both the morning and afternoon sessions and at_ edges. After some discussion Chairman White told of an analo- 
the dinner at 6.30. The only speaker was John J. Deviney, presi- gous experience in his mill when some coated dial paper of high 
dent of the International Printing House Craftsmen. Mr. De- grade was going through and that he remedied it by putting a 
viney was for many years connected with the Bureau of Engrav- “backwash” or coating on the back of the paper. This it seemed 
ing at Washington, D. C., and was therefore able to give at first to be the conclusion would obviate the trouble in the calendar 
hand matters of interest connected with the subject of his talk, shown. 
“The Process of Making Our Money at Washington.” Several other minor complaints were then brought up; one of 
Many of the delegates arrived last night and from 9 to 10 this @ run of a large number of posters in which the stock used had 
forenoon there was an informal reception. At 10 Chairman White been on the floor for two weeks and which registered perfectly 
called the 200 or over into the small ballroom, where Mayor John while a further order of the same on freshly received stock raised 
F. Cronin gave the formal address of welcome in behalf of the 2 lot of trouble. This seemed to be due, according to comments, 
city of Holyoke. Mayor Cronin reminded the delegates that Hol- largely to the matter of humidity. In fact the question of humid- 
yoke had for very good reasons for years borne the name of “The ity in the press room bulked large in several of the discussions. 
Paper City” and then described briefly the municipally owned Seasoning of Papers Discussed 
water works,. gas and electric light department, and the Holyoke An interesting discussion then followed on the seasoning of 
and Westfield railroad which was built by the city, but is now on paper. Albert B. Hanson, of Providence, asked, “When does 
a long lease to the New York and New Haven railroad, yielding pond paper cease to be green?” and Chairman White banteringly 
14 per cent on the investment. replied, “When it leaves Ireland.” But continuing, Mr. Hanson, 
A. E. Giegengack, manager of the coming exposition at the who took the joke all right, said that when bond paper failed to 
Grand Central Palace in New York, Sept. 5-17—the Fourth Edu- register well the stock alibi was that it was not seasoned and he 
cational Graphic Arts exposition—then spoke on the plans for the | wanted to know when such paper would be seasoned. There was 
exposition and its scope. This exposition is organized by the some difference of opinion as to whether paper required season- 
International Association of Printing House Craftsmen in conjunc- ing, it being maintained that the paper was ready for the printer’s 
tion with the United Typothetae of America, International Asso- use as soon as it came off from the machine. “Pop” Fitzgerald, 
ciation of Electrotypers of America, Employing Bookbinders of of Milwaukee, doubted if seasoning was necessary. C. A. Tifft, of 
America, International Trade Composition Association, and the the Chemical Paper Manufacturing Company, said that there was 
International Printers Supply and Salesmen’s Guild. The expo- lots of difference at times between the technical and the practical. 
sition will outrank in size and variety any previous exposition, it He asked E. C. Tucker, vice-president of the company, to answer 
is expected, and the larger part of the floor space has already been _ the question 
sold. Mr. Tucker said it was a problem to make papers of a certain 
During both morning and afternoon sessions the wives and moisture content. It is the aim to make papers in his mill of 
friends of the visitors were taken shopping or given tours about 534 per cent moisture content but this may vary a little as condi- 
thc city and surrounding section. (Continued on page 38) 
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[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 7, 1927.—While no sizable orders are 
being given at this time, the distributors are looking forward to 
advancing business as the current month’s needs develop. In view 
of the quieter trend that prevailed throughout the past month, 
prices have been steadily held at the quotations of the old year, 
for the general lines of standard grades. Very few recessions 
have occurred in any of the specialties. 

Paper Distributors Buying Cautiously 

Both consumers and paper distributors are cautiously watching 
the market in the matter of restocking. While reporting sales 
above the same periods of 1926, the mercantile and manufacturing 
enterprises are not enjoying the same prosperity. However, as the 
manufacturers have the situation well in control, in so far as lim- 
itation of production is concerned, there is no apprehension cvcr 
the future of the paper market. No offerings have been made at 
reductions since the early days of January. The prevailing belief 
is that mills are not suffering from over production and that prices 
are to be firmly held, for the time being at least. 

Fair Demand For Printers Papers 

The printing and publishing trades have been consuming fewer 
fine papers. There was less activity in the month of February 
among the larger consumers in the printing crafts and the pub- 
lishing houses, where the quieter business period is reflected in 
fewer and small lot purchases. That the printing trade has been 
suffering from a dearth of business is evidenced in the tendency to 
request for prolonged credit terms and the dating of bills ahead 
for a month or longer. The court records of the financial diffi- 
culties in the printing crafts in the past few weeks show that the 
duller times are straining on the purse strings of the allied asso- 
ciates, and involving them in proceedings for collections, or in 
failures. The past week’s record shows two failures, and an equal 
number of suits for collections amounting to several thousands of 
dollars in the printing trades among the smaller concerns. It is 
indicated by these suits, the paper men state, that the small printers 
are bearing the brunt of the financial strain. 

Coarse Papers Holding Firm 

Although the coarse paper division of the industry is not as 
active as could be desired, there is a firm market for all grades. 
The coarse paper business has become more of a specialized affair, 
with demands centered around seasonable specialties for the Easter 
holidays and the clothing industry, now in course of preparation 
for spring activities. 

Mills on Part Time 

While the trade is awaiting the developments which are antici- 
pated with the springtime, the mills have been curtailing oper- 
ations. In some of the local manufacturing plants there has been 
instituted a part time schedule among the workers, while others 
have closed down machines. This is particularly true of the paper 
board mills. The paper box manufacturers are not enjoying the 
usual early year demand for boxes that are consumed in the 
springtime industrial activities, and consequently there has been a 
lessened order list of advance purchases. One of the largest of 
local manufacturers already has closed down several machines 
pending the opening of spring business or an improved market. 

Paper Stock Inactive 

The prolonged spell of inactivity which the paper stock market 
has experienced ever since the turn of the year has not in any 
way encouraged the dealers. There has been a lack of interest on 
the part of the paper manufacturers for several weeks and the 
information given to sales representatives who have been canvass- 
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Paper Business Marking Time in Philadelphig 


Paper Distributors and Consumers Confining Their Orders Mostly to Immediate Requiremen, 
—Many Paper Mills Have Been Curtailing Operations, Especially the Board Manufacturer 
—-All Grades of Coarse Paper Steady, Despite Light Demand 


ing the mills is that curtailed production has necessitated small 
stock purchases. 

While the stock market is lagging along, the prices to which th 
various grades of cheaper raw materials were leveled in the early 
days of January have continued to hold. There could be but litt, 
reduction made as prices now are so low that business is conducted 
at a loss, and with values at pre-war levels the dealers are cop. 
fronted with higher cost of handling and consequently profitles 
trading. There:are planty of raw materials to be had, and thes 
have accumulated in the shops within recent weeks to such a 
extent that the cheaper grades.no longer are marketable among 
the wholesalers. 

Colorful Graphic Arts Night 

Radiating in the colorful hues of the Romany wanderers, the 
Philadelphia paper trade joined hands with their allies in the print. 
ing crafts and devoted an evening to the carefree pleasures of 
Gypsy Land in the Graphic Arts Night celebration at the Penn 
Athletic Club. With a record breaking attendance of 750 printers, 
paper men and supply dealers and their other allies in the trade, 
the commodious dining hall of the luxurious athletic center of 
Philadelphia was last Thursday crowded to overflow and many 
sought the balcony in order to give their fellows an opportunity 
for freedom on the dance floor after the banquet had been served. 

The sterner sex vied with the fair in the costuming of brilliant 
effectiveness that made up a rainbow of moving figures as the 
members of both crafts, represented in the social gathering, glided 
over the floor to the tunes of the 12 piece orchestra, and then were 
entertained by the long vaudeville program and many novel diver- 
sions. Representing the paper trade, President George W. Wari, 
of the D. L. Ward Company, bronzed, and bearing a cheery smile 
of welcome after his long absence in the land of the Pharaohs ‘and 
Caliphs, greeted his fellows on behalf of the graphic arts indus- 
tries membership and then turned the evening over to the guests 
for a lively social session remarkable for its absence of formality. 

No set speeches nor long drawn out discourses on trade topics 
marked this Graphic Arts Night of 1927. All were intent only on 
making the enjoyment of the evening one to be remembered in 
the annals of trade social functions. As the heads of the various 
committees and their assistants twined in and out of the aisles 
stopping long enough at each table to introduce the groups to one 
another there were forged new links in the chain of friendships 
among the business families of both paper men and printers. 

The spirit of the evening was comraderie, free of any formal 
restrictions, just as are the Gypsy Nomads whom the guests emv- 
lated in their costumes and manners. Green capped and sashed 
gentlemen wearing long dangling gold circlets in their ears selected 
fair dance partners from the ladies garbed in the Roman striped 
peasant robes of the land of romance and then after banqueting 
on a delicious and well served menu enjoyed the professional 
talent in song, dance and comedy numbers. 

Honored as the leader of hospitalities, William T. Innes, of the 
Philadelphia Typothetae, and George W. Ward, of the Philadel- 
phia Paper Trade Association, and their coworkers on the various 
committees, were congratulated by the guests for the very suc- 
cessful affair which they had arranged so cleverly. On behalf of 
the paper trade, David Lindsay, Jr., Lindsay Paper Company, and 
Mr. Ward, occupied important places on the advisory committee, 
while their associates in the industry, William W. Wilcox, Wilcox, 
Walter, Furlong; Morgan H. Thomas, Garrett-Buchanan Com- 
pany, and Ralph Luff, D. L. Ward Company, stood out promi- 
nently as active participants on the executive committee. 
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American Engineering Co.’s Acquisition 

‘The appointmeut of Joseph G. Worker as general sales man- 
ager, and his election to the board of directors is announced by 
the American Engineering Company, of Philadelphia, as the be- 
ginning of extensive plans for marketing their many and varied 
products, including the Taylor stoker, Lo-Hed electric hoists, 
Juruick commercial refrigeration units, and the A-E-Co line of 
ship and cargo-handling machinery. 

Mr. Worker assumes his new duties with more than twenty 
years’ experience in engineering and sales work, and an intimate 
knowledge of the products and policies of the American Engineer- 
ing Company, acquired during the past five years as assistant to 
the president of that company. A graduate of the University of 
Illinois, with the degree of B.S. in mechanical engineering, he is 
a member of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, a 
former president of the Stoker Manufacturers’ Association, and is 
widely known as a writer of articles on combustion engineering 
and co-author of a work on Mechanical Stokers. 

For fifteen years Mr. Worker was associated with the Westing- 
house Companies, and for the last five years of this period, was 
manager of the stoker section of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, at East Pittsburgh. 

Paper Box Manufacturers Meet 

Simultaneously with the social meeting of the Graphic Arts in- 
dustries there was held in the Penn Athletic Club another trade 
session of interest to paper dealers and their consumer constituents 
in the box industry. While sociability inspired the graphic arts 
gathering the business affairs of the box industry and its rela- 
tionship to paper distribution occupied the time of the paper box 
men. With President Henry Stortz, of the Philadelphia Paper 
Box Manufacturers Association occupying the speakers’ stand, 
the discussion of the box men and the supply trade, particularly 
those interested in the distribution of box makers’ papers led to 
the granting of credits. An appeal was made to the paper men to 
curtail credits for paper to undeserving box makers and so uphold 
the business standard of the allied industry for the mutual benefit 
of both. 


George W. Ward Back From Orient Tour 

Having spent the past two months in touring the Orient and 
Mediterranean ports, President George W. Ward, of the D. L. 
Ward Company, returned to his desk in the early days of the 
month. He made a swing of the north coast of Africa and then, 
cruising through the Suez, along the Nile, and into the land of 
the Pharaohs, he returned through the Holy Land to the Medi- 
terranean ports along the coast of Italy and Spain before making 
the homeward voyage. 

Fire Destroys Paper Stocks of Price Co. 

Fire which gutted the building in the rear of the Thomas F. 
Price Company, 5th and Ludlow streets, caused $28,000 damage to 
the paper wares stored in the basement and back portion of the 
paper company’s quarters. The entire basement of the Price build- 
ing was swept by flames that burnt out the interior and filled the 
premises with water from the hose of fire fighters, adding to the 
damaged stocks. 

Mrs. Graham Joins Richie Howarth Co. 

After a quarter century association with the Philadelphia Ty- 
thetae, Mrs. Jane Graham has become manager of the credit 
department of the Richie Howarth Paper Company, 806 Sansom 
street. Mrs. Graham formerly was assistant manager to Execu- 
tive Secretary Franklin W. Heath, of the Typothetae, and had 
resigned recently to retire. However, the appeal to return to the 
trade became so compelling after so many years activity, that she 
decided to accept the offer of the paper house to join its staff. 
The many years of association with the printing industry and its 
ncmbership enables her to give valuable service to the paper house. 
Norbert A. Considine in Cuba 
While the cooler weather lures the leisure class to southern 
climes, President Norbert A. Considine, of the Paper House of 
Pennsylvania, has been touring the Cuban Isles in the interest of 
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the exporting business of that paper house. He will remain three 
weeks in the Pearl of the Antilles, visiting the various consumers 
of paper wares distributed through the Considine Importing and 
Exporting Company, with offices in the Public Ledger Building in 
this city, and a subsidiary of the Paper House of Pennsylvania. 
Paper Men Meet 

Fine paper dealers were the guests of Joseph Miller, Garrett- 
Buchanan Company, chairman of the meeting of the Fine Paper 
Division of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association, held last 
Tuesday in the Bourse Restaurant. While the paper dealers par- 
took of the noon luncheon they heard the report of the meeting 
and activities of the National Association Convention held last 
week in New York, with regard to the fine paper interests. 


Prudential Paper Co. Bankrupt 


A petition in bankruptcy was filed against the Prudential Paper 
and Notion Company, 627 W. Moyamensing avenue, during the 
week. The following creditors were involved in the involuntary 
proceedings: Winne and Son, twines, $90; Peerless Paper Mills, 
Oaks, Pa., $136; and B. Kessler, bags and papers, $1,492. The 
firm conducted a paper jobbing business along with its notion de- 
partment. The head of the firm is Abraham Braun. 


January Pulp and Paper Production Statistics 

The January production of paper in the United States as re- 
ported by identical mills to the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation and cooperating organizations, showed an increase of 3 
per cent as compared with December’s production following an 
8 per cent decrease in December over November, according to the 
Association’s Monthly Statistical Summary of Pulp and Paper 
Industry. All grades showed an increase in production as com- 
pared with December. 

The Summary is prepared by the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation as the central organization of the paper industry, in co- 
operation with the Binders Board Manufacturers Association, Con- 
verting Paper Mills Association, Cover Paper Association, News- 
print Service Bureau, Wrapping Paper Manufacturers Service Bu- 
reau, Writing Paper Manufacturers Association and Paperboard 
Industries Association. 





Stocks on Hand 
Grade Number of Production’ Shipments End of Month, 
Mills Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
Wee BOE occ dcnedseSccacs 71 135,755 131,333 15,968 
k 97,654 95,657 45,707 
138,552 139,326 44,388 
$1,212 50,221 38,574 
11,787 12,262 7,320 
28,118 28,020 42,619 
14,849 14,431 15,455 
6,285 6,356 998 
9,286 8,673 2,744 
Cat ‘WERE. sine skc Se e'sc 60 22,105 22,10 16,356 
Total—all grades ........ 515,603 508,384 230,129 


During the same period, domestic wood pulp production increased 
2 per cent, this increase being distributed over all. grades, with 
two exceptions. The January totals (mills identical with those re- 
porting in December) as reported by the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, are as follows: 


Stocks on Hand 

Number End of 

Grade of Production Used Shipments Month, 

Mills Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 

Ground wood pulp ...... 97 95,103 95,200 3,089 127,234 
Sulphite news grade .... 37 42,180 38,765 3,028 8,145 
Sulphite bleached ........ 22 25,108 21,717 3,575 3,249 
Sulphite easy bleaching .. 7 4,232 3,803 777 570 
Sulphite Mitscherlich .... 6 5,576 5,549 1,192 631 
Sulphate pulp ........... 10 16,781 15,187 1,336 2,484 
Sede. SOM voce vackceviue 11 17,684 13,446 4,218 3,199 
Other than wood pulp.... . 2 77 49 ae a 40 
Total—all grades ..... 207,741 193,716 17,215 145,552 


[eclare 100 Per Cent. Stock Dividend 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT ] 

KaLAMAzoo, Mich. March 8, 1927—The Springman Paper 
Products Company, Detroit, has declared a 100 per cent stock 
dividend, increasing its capital from $150,000 to $300,000. The 
officers are: President, Charles. T. Springman; vice president 
and secretary, Russell C. Springman; treasurer, Otto E. Werner. 






























































































































Chicago Paper Market Becoming More Stabilized 


Fine Paper Grades Moving Along in a Smoother Manner—Wrapping Paper Business (Con. 
tinues to Improve—Paper Board Quotations Well Maintained—Waste Paper Dealers 
Pessimistic Over Future Prospects—Prices Decline Slightly. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., March 5, 1927—With the National Paper Trade 
Association convention a thing of the past, all paper executives 
fortunate enough to attend it are back at their desks and opti- 
mistic over the way March has been ushered in; over the pro- 
gressive steps taken at the convention, and over the general stability 
that characterizes every kind of paper in the field. General trade 
is proceeding favorably, although somewhat more slowly than was 
hoped for. 

In casting about for other fields to compare with, paper men 
find consolation in knowing that conservative buying and a slight 
slowing up generally, is evident in other fields. Both Sears-Roe- 
buck and Montgomery Ward showed smaller February sales than 
last year, although a decline in commodity prices partially offsets 
this. January and February rail revenues dropped a bit but 
building conditions remain favorable. The reports from these 
industries-are in line with conditions in the paper field. 

There is a tendency to believe that mental attitude has some- 
thing to do with the reported slight let-up. A prominent execu- 
tive in one of Chicago’s largest paper jobbing houses makes the 
statement that “many paper men who feel that business is going 
to let-up get that feeling imbued into themselves, finally create 
a scare that forces them to retrench and the natural result is the 
verification of their fears and, through their own efforts, they 
find themselves in just the position they were trying to avoid. 
A paper man has to play this game just like an athlete. He 
can’t afford to even think about losing.” 

The old paper market found itself in a weakened condition 
as March 1 prices came into effect. However, in only two grades 
of old paper was the condition serious enough to cause any dras- 
tic reductions in prices. Old newspapers, quoted last week at .65 
to .70 cents dropped to .60 to .65 quoted by some old paper dealers 
and as low as .55 to .60 by others in that business. The above 
prices were on Number 1 old newspapers while the Number 1 
Mixed Papers dropped to .55 and .60 in some reports and down 
to .50 to .55 in others, after having been quoted last week at 
. to .65. 

Old paper dealers declare that there is no business in these 
two grades, that mills are refusing to run only on a two or three 
day schedule, and that prices in some grades are being knocked 
right and left. One old paper dealer was pessimistic enough to 
say that “waste paper conditions would be weak and uncertain 
for six months.” 

Pilcher-Hamilton Progress 


Edgar A. Hall, Jr., of Pilcher-Hamilton, reports that his organ- 
ization has just experienced the best February in five years. This 
affirmation discloses the strength of the coarse paper field gen- 
erally, while cover paper concerns also report a general increase 
in business. Fine papers are moving along more smoothly while 
paper board continues to hold its previously reported strength, 
Rumors of slight trouble in both news print and book paper are 
current, but no one wishes to make a definite statement as to their 
truth; though there are many that deny the rumors saying that 
news print is all contracted for, and that the only slight trouble 
is in spot buying, and that book paper troubles are only in the 
heads of the complainers. 


Butler Paper Co. Features New Lines 


The Butler Paper Company is featuring two new lines at this 
time. The first is “Campania,” a book paper designed to be prac- 
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tical as to cost and beautiful from the standpoint of taste, IIs While 
many useful purposes are evident, while its texture and appear. before 
ance have made quite an impression in this market. It is made in Borcha: 
white and in seven pastel shades. The other grade is known as down t 
“Lo-Glo” enamel book, produced in a semi-dull finish for offset sales m 
work. This paper has a firm, non-dusting coating and a strong enjoyin 
body stock, so constructed as to lie flat with minimum stretch week. 
and shrinkage. It is also a fast working sheet for flat bed Orlean 
presses and is suitable for ali color work and for printing Duotone King 2 
Inks. in the 
Champion Coated Paper Booklets John 
The Chicago offices of the Champion Coated Paper Company, left la 
whose mills are at Hamilton, Ohio, have recently received the H. | 
second of a series of advertising booklets from the Champion of the 
mills, so interesting that the general description of the campaign has be 
should be of interest and value to paper men universally. The their | 
booklets are in a series of twelve, or one for each month of the electic 
year. Each has for its subject some discussion on a particular will 1 
phase of production, marketing and distribution, that will fit in new | 
with the subject of the entire series, “Making Value Positive.” R. 
The subject of the first booklet was “Champion Owns the Trees— Coate 
Here Begins Value.” The second is called “Pulp Made Where Marc 


selection of Walter Cox, now recuperating from an attack of 
appendicitis, as vice-president from the Chicago division, was also 
heartily endorsed. The re-election of Noble Gillette of the Chi- 
cago Paper Company, as vice-president (and therefore senior vic¢- 
president) of the Fine Paper Division was also approved of, 


the Wood Grows—Value Increases.” So exceptional is the line and | 
of continuity that, after reading the first two numbers one begins Th 
to wonder just how the next booklet will further this idea of gene 
“Making Value Positive.” 1051. 
James White Paper Co.’s Enterprise mucl 
The James White Paper Company added a new line to its able. 
attractive stock while at the Convention and, at the same time, boxe 
made temporary arrangements for the addition of three or four to 1 
other lines in the hope that they may be permanently taken on by proc 
the end of the year. The new line now being announced is called 
“Campan” a cover paper with variegated pattern, in light and 
heavy weights with but one size, 20 x 26. “Campan” is made in 
seven tints, short grained, and is said to work well on block P 
tints. It is a composition of water colored inks and has a very cen 
attractive appearance. met 
Paperboard Industries Association to Meet Or 
The Paperboard Industries Association, through its general of- vic 
fices in Chicago, announces the next meeting of the Association Po 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, March 23 and 24. Po 
On Wednesday, March 23, there will be a meeting of the Folding pai 
Box Group in the morning and of the Paperboard Group in the $0 
afternoon. The Container Group meeting will be held Thursday te 
morning, March 24, and the general meeting of the three groups Ww 
will convene in joint session at 2:00 p.m. Thursday afternoon. C 
Committee meetings, for which notices will be sent out, will be 
held in the forenoon and afternoon of Tuesday, March 22. 
National Appointments Well Received 
Some of the results of the National Paper Trade Association 
are particularly interesting to Chicago paper men and have been I 
the chief topic of discussion during the past week. The election ‘ 
of James “Jim” Coy as president of the Salesmen’s Association of ( 
the Paper Industry was popular with Chicago paper men, and the 
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especially since Mr. Gillette has given so much of his time and 
support to the 1,000 sheet measure of counting as a step forward 
in the fine paper field. The election of N. A. Schoenbrucker as 
assistant secretary of the National Paper Trade Association to 
replace C. K. Higgins brings also the secretary in charge of the 
Wrapping Paper Division to Chicago, with offices in the Conway 
Building. 
Notes of the Trade 


While Edgar Hall, Jr., and E. K. Herrick, who gave an address 
before the paper merchants, were in New York, Henry W. 
Borchardt, also of Pilcher-Hamilton, was taking a week’s sojourn 
down through the sunny south. A telegram from the Chicago 
sales manager, informed the Pilcher-Hamilton force that he was 
enjoying life in a climate even sunnier than was New York’s last 
week. Mr. Borchardt attended the Mardi Gras carnival in New 
Orleans and while there, according to his-wire, “Crowned the 
King and Queen.” He also visited at Bogalusa and other points 
in the South returning home Monday, March 7. 

John F. White, president of the James White Paper Company, 
left last week for a two or three weeks’ vacation in California. 

H. H. Miller has been elected president and general manager 
of the North American Paper Comapny, Chicago. Mr. Miller 
has been connected with the Crane Company for twenty years in 
their Chicago office. Along with the announcement of Mr. Miller’s 
election, the North American Paper Company reports that they 
will undertake a definite policy of expansion through taking on 
new lines and increasing warehouse facilities. 

R. H. Butterworth, Chicago sales manager of the Champion 
Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio, will return Monday, 
March 7, after a three weeks’ trip through Houston, San Antonio, 
and other points in the South. 

The Burhop Paper Company, 30 W. Austin avenue, Chicago, 
general paper dealers, will move in April to a new location at 
1051-73 West Division street. The new location will provide a 
much larger floor space, a total of 70,000 square feet being avail- 
able. The company will also engage in the manufacture of paper 
boxes in addition, to retaining their general line and they expect 
to install all modern equipment in the manufacture of the new 
product. 


George P. Berkey Assumes New Position 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanb, Ore., March 4, 1927.—George P. Berkey, who has re- 
cently assumed a position as vice-president of the Crown-Willa- 
mette Paper Company, with offices in the Pittock block, Portland, 
Ore., came directly to his new work from a former position as 
vice-president and general manager of the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company, with properties in Wisconsin and in 
Port Arthur, Ont. Mr. Berkey was with the Consolidated Com- 
pany for twenty years, starting with the company when it was not 
so large and Having a hand in its development ‘to its present ex- 
tensive proportions. He expresses himself as favorably impressed 


with the west and with his new work with the Crown-Williamette 
Company. 


Eddy Paper Corp. Easnings 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaLaMazoo, Mich., March 7, 1927.—Net earnings of the Eddy 
Paper Corporation for the year ending December 31, 1926, were 
$91,09, after all charges and deductions, including federal taxes, 
or 73 cents a share on the 125,000 shares of no par stock. On the 
basis of the same capitalization in the previous year, the corpora- 
tion carned $1.74 a share. Its net in 1925 was $217,953, the best 
year since the reorganization. 

Felix Pagenstecher, president of the Bryant Paper Company 
and (ieorge T. Wolfe, Three Rivers banker, have been replaced 
on the Eddy directorate by A. J. Pettit and Adolph Keucken. 
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Brotherhood Meets at Albany 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Avpany, N. Y., March 7, 1927.—The convention of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Papermakers which opened here last 
Tuesday set a record for attendance with more than 150 delegates 
from all parts of the United States and Canada. Nearly every 
subordinate union of the Brotherhood was represented, one of 
the exceptions being Glens Falls which for some unexplained 
reason did not send delegates. 

The executive board of the organization meting during the 
latter part of February ironed out many of the pre-convention 
details. A preliminary wage scale conference took place Wednes- 
day evening when committees were appointed to function during 
the convention and the wage scale meeting to be held following 
the close of the convention. 

The convention was formally opened Tuesday with addresses 
by John M. O’Hanlon, secretary of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor, John P. Burke, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, and 
others. Archie Hook, of Chicago, was elected chairman of the 
committee on credentials and Arthur D’Aoust was chosen chair- 
man of the rules committee. 

An echo of the bitter fight waged for more than a year during 
the Carey-Parker contest came when Jeremiah P. Carey, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood for more than eighteen years until his 
defeat for re-election two years ago, was denied a seat as a 
delegate from the Hudson Falls union. Frank P. Barry, ‘first 
vice president of the Brotherhood, said that the constitution re- 
quired that a delegate be an actual resident of the town he seeks 
to represent. Former President Carey is a resident of Albany. 
Mr. Carey in a statement said there was at least one precedent 
for seating him and intimated that the refusal to do so was 
directed by the faction which prevented his re-election two years 
ago. 

More than 125 resolutions were presented, most of these it is 
said dealing with wages and the five-day-week. The matter of 
wages and working agreements will be taken up at a separate 
conference during the coming week. 

In regard to the proposition for establishing a working week 
of five nights it was brought out that many of the mills in the 
Province of Quebec, Canada, are now eliminating the last shift 
on Saturday night and this step is meeting with much favor by 
the employees. 

information brought to the gathering by delegates indicate that 
conditions are good in practically all mills in both the United 
States and Canada. The Holyoke, Mass., district is one of the 
exceptions but it is said that conditions are beginning to improve 
there. 

The question of increasing the production and sale of union 
water-marked paper was brought up for general discussion during 
the week. E. S. Alden, of the Alden Paper Company, of Hol- 
yoke, distributing agent for this paper, reported that its use was 
increasing steadily and that the present monthly production is 
about two hundred tons, this being turned out at Holyoke, Tay- 
lorville, and Potsdam. 

Considerable discussion centered around the strike reserve fund. 
Following the creation a number of years ago of this fund a 
monthly assessment of thirty-five cents per member went into the 
strike reserve fund but during the long drawn out strike with 
the International Paper Company this reserve fund vanished. 


Boston Paper Trade Banquet March 17 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT } 

Boston, Mass., March 8, 1927.—The forty-first annual meeting 
of the Boston Paper Trade Association will be held at the Algon- 
quin Club on Wednesday evening, March 17. The speaker of the 
evening will be Eliot Wadsworth, formerly assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. 






























































































































































































































































































































































[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontreaL, Que., March 8, 1927.—According to news received 
here from Boston, the International Paper Company is planning 
to erect a big paper mill on the St. John River between Fort Dent 
and Madawaska. The company will seek from the Maine legis- 
lature a charter for a storage and power dam at Fish River Falls, 
on Fish River just above Fort Kent. Closely linked up with the 
International’s plans for the Fish River dam and the St. John 
paper mill, is the railroad which Sir Arthur R. Gould proposes to 
construct across Northern Maine from Washburn to Frontier Lake 
in Canada. The Gould railway is at present held up through fail- 
ure of an agreement on stumpage rights. 


New Mill in Nova Scotia 
A pulp and paper development involving an expenditure of 
$500,000 has been commenced on the limits on the Medway River 
in Nova Scotia, formerly owned by Frank H. Browne but now 
taken over by the Scott Paper Company, of Chester, Pa. It is 
understood that a paper mill will be established at Bridgewater, 
N. S., and the pulp manufactured into paper products. 


Backus Still Proposes Mill 
The Manitoba Industrial Development Board has received a 
communication from E. W. Backus to the effect that he will start 
the erection of a pulp and paper mill on the Red River, probably 
near Selkirk, by June 1 next, providing certain provisions are 
complied with. Mr. Backus asks as a condition precedent to build- 
ing the mill, the furnishing by the federal government “of the 
necessary fundamentals, viz., pulpwood and power site.” He offers 

to give satisfactory bonds for due performance. 


Labrador Boundry Dispute 

Keen. disappointment is being expressed here at the judgment 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, the last court of 
appeal in the British Empire, in the Labrador boundary dispute. 
Both Canada and Newfoundland referred this dispute to the Privy 
Council for decision by consent. The dispute turned on the mean- 
ing of the word “coast.” Labrador by ancient charter was granted 
the coast of Labrador. Canada claimed that this meant only right 
of access to the coast for Newfoundland’s fishing vessels. New- 
foundland, however, claimed that it meant the possession of terri- 
tory. Maps of Canada have for many years shown Labrador as 
a narrow strip of coast-line, and Canada claimed that Newfound- 
land was not in any case entitled to more than the coast up to the 
line of the high water mark. Newfoundland countered by claim- 
ing all the territory up to the sources of the rivers flowing out to 
the coast. Instead of asking the Privy Council to define the rights 
of Newfoundland, Canada appears to have made the mistake of 
asking that body to define the boundary. This was a tacit ad- 
mission that Newfoundland had claim to some territory, and the 
Privy Council decided that that being so, “coast” must be defined 
as all the territory from the sea to the Height of Land. Judgment 
was given accordingly. The result is that Newfoundland is 
awarded clear title deeds to a territory on the mainland of British 
North America covering no less than 110,000 square miles, or about 
twice as large as the island of Newfoundland itself. Included 
in this land are forests of spruce pulpwood roughly estimated to 
have a value of $250,000,000, and the whole of the Hamilton River. 
On the latter river are the Grand Falls, which far exceed Niagara 
in height, grandeur, and potential water power. The falls are over 
900 feet high, and are capable of producing millions of horse-power 

of electric energy. Explorers who have visited them say they con- 
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More Mill Projects Announced for Canada 


Important New Pulp and Paper Mill Undertakings Are Forecast by Action Recently Taken by 
Representative Paper Concerns—English Capital Said To Be Planning Immense 
Development of Pulpwood Resources of Labrador 

















stitute one of the grandest and most awe-inspiring spectacles op 
earth. 

Tentative negotiations are said to have been made already by 
Newfoundland looking to the exploitation of the pulpwood by 
English interests, and cablegrams from England tell of immeny 
plans for development by English capital. Meanwhile there jg 
some talk in Canada of opening negotiations with Newfoundlan 
for the purchase of the territory. 


Hearst Places Contracts 


It is stated here that the Hearst interests have placed two im. 
portant contracts with Canadian firms for news print. They have 
contracted for the daily output for ten years of the new mill of 
the Lake St. John Pulp and Paper Company, which will have a 
production of 220 tons daily, and for the entire output of the 
Brompton Pulp and Paper Company for 1927, amounting to 2% 
tons per day. 

Howard Smith Mills Report 


The annual report of the Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., for 
the year ending December 31 last reflects the substantial improve- 
ment in operating conditions in the fine paper industry during the 
period. Operating profits, showing a gain of over $100,000, were 
the highest since the year 1920; earnings on the common stock, at 
7.63 per cent up from 4.74 per cent for the year 1925 were higher 
than for any year since 1921, while net working capital reveals a 
further improvement of over $100,000 despite lower inventories. 

The income account shows operating profit up at $847,412, from 
$742,762, and, after addition of $7,936 for sundry revenues, and 
deduction of $313,062 for bond interest, $32,614 for other interest, 
$100,000 for depreciation, net earnings available for dividends are 
up at $409,672 as compared with $303,139 for the preceding year. 
Disbursement of $127,976 for dividends on the preferred stock 
leaves a surplus for the year amounting to $281,696, and, after an 
additional appropriation of $170,000 for depreciation, profit and 
loss balance is shown up at $286,859 from $175,163. 

In his remarks to shareholders, President C: Howard Smith 
states that sales for the year showed an increase of $589,945 over 
those for 1925. Business throughout the year was at a fairly high 
level, and the plants were kept running on a more satisfactory 
basis than in the previous year. 

During the year, he added, the company became interested in the 
organization of a company known as the Canadian Cellulose Com- 
pany, Ltd., for the manufacture of bleached soda pulp, which com- 
pany has erected.a plant on property adjacent to. the company’s 
plant at Cornwall, Ont., and which is expected to be put into oper- 
ation during the early part of 1927. 

The product of the new plant will be used to a large extent by 
Jloward Smith. 

Laurentide Increases Limits 


The Laurentide Company has increased its limits by the pur- 
chase of the De Bertruif Seigneury, in the St. Maurice Valley. 
The seigneury was owned by F. W. Conway, and covers 180 square 
miles, on which there is said to be an excellent supply of standing 
timber, many of the trees having a diameter of from 12 to 14 
inches. The selling price was in the neighborhood of $1,250,000. 


Weis Container Corp. Dissolves 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
KaLaMazoo, Mich., March 7, 1927.—The Weis Fibre Container 
Corporation, of Monroe, Mich., with an authorized capital of 
$2,000,000 has filed dissolution papers. 
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BIRD PULP SCREENS 


are already installed and on order. This 
remarkably rapid acceptance of the 
Bird Pulp Screen is convincing 
evidence of the value of its unique 
design advantages. It indicates 
clearly the wisdom of finding 
out exactly what the Bird 
Pulp Screen can accom- 
plish in your mill. 
BIRD MACHINE 
COMPANY 


South Walpole 
Massachusetts 


t 


Wi 
The Bird Pulp Screen. 
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Toronto Paper Trade to Discard Long Price List 


Canadian Paper Trade Association and Toronto Typothetae to Co-Operate on Observance of 
Trade Customs—Endorse Thousand Sheet Count Subject to Satisfactory Agreement 
Regarding Broken Packages—-New Method Effective May 1. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., March 7, 1927.—At a meeting of the 16th district 
of the Typothetae Federation, which was held recently, the long 
price list which has been used by printers and paper dealers in 
Ontario for some time past, was thrown into the discard. Repre- 
sentatives of the Toronto Typothetae, the 16th district, and the 
Canadian Paper Trade Association, have held several conferences 
and a working basis as between the wholesale paper merchants 
and the printers appears to have been reached whereby there will 
be hearty cooperation in the observance of trade customs without 
the employment of the long price list, which has been a bone of 
ccntention and dissatisfaction for months. It was pointéd out by 
J. S. Carter, chairman of legislative trade matters committee of 
the Toronto Typothetae, that the district was the only one retain- 
ing the long price list. It appears that Montreal printers are di- 
vided on the subject and Toronto generally has been in favor of 
its discontinuance. 

The following resolution was adopted by the Toronto Typothe- 
tae: That we mutually agree on behalf of our respective associa- 
tions and members to recommend to our respective organizations 
for approval the following agreement regarding the sale of print- 
ing papers and supplies—that in consideration of the 16th district 
Typothetae Federation agreeing to the discontinuance of the long 
price list, the Central Section of the Canadian Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation undertakes to sell all grades of stock, as regularly sold 
to printers, lithographers, stationers and bookbinders, to legiti- 
mate and recognized printers, lithographers, stationers and book- 
binders only, and to private printing plants, multigraph and mime- 
ograph owners such paper only that can be used on their own 
equipment. 

The gathering also took up the matter of the one thousand 
sheet count on the basis of handling paper in the print shops and 
paper jobbing houses. The idea was endorsed by a resolution sub- 
ject to a mutually satisfactory agreement regarding what would 
constitute broken packages. As far as the 16th district Typothetae 
Federation is concerned the resolution provides that the one thou- 
sand sheet count go into effect on May 1 next. 


Sales Dropped Off Somewhat 

The earnings of the F. N. Burt Company, Ltd., manufacturers 
of salesbooks, etc., of which S. J. Moore, of Toronto, is president, 
were for the last year ending December 31, on a somewhat lim- 
ited scale as compared with the preceding year. The company 
maintains a very sound position in all departments and an inter- 
esting feature of the report is the writing down of goodwill to 
$1., through the transfer of $534,775 from surplus for the purpose. 
Profits for the year at $664,727, compare with $801,040 for the 
previous year. After the usual provisions for depreciation, pat- 
ents, dividends, etc., there remains a balance of $175,652. To this 
is added the balance from the previous year of $1,146,403, which 
brings the total to $1,322,055. From this is deducted $100,000, as 
provision for Federal taxes and $534,775 written off goodwill. 
Capital assets are shown in the balance sheet at $3,533,965 as com- 
pared with $2,977,453. Patents have been reduced from $215,520. 
Current assets at $1,359,896 compare with current. liabilities of 
$358,739. Depreciation reserve stands at $1,406,046. 


Greater Use of Native Woods 
Dr. J..M. Robb, who represents the constituency of Algoma in 
the Ontario Legislature, made a strong plea in that body the other 
day for the provincial authorities to assist in rehabilitating the 
white pine lumber industry which means so much to the progress 
and prosperity of the provinces. He referred appreciatively to 


the establishment of the White Pine Bureau and urged the greater 
use and wider appreciation of native woods. 


Readjustment of Production 

A readjustment to a certain extent of production among Cana- 
dian news print mills as a result of the slight surplus that has 
developed in productive capacity, has caused a shifting by Spanish 
River Pulp and Paper Mills of a portion of its usual output to 
allied mills. These are the Fort William Paper Company and 
the new Manitoba Paper Company’s mill, in both of which Span- 
ish River has a considerable interest. The assignment of this 
business has been made on a basis that will be profitable to Span- 
ish River, although while the arrangement lasts it will cut down 
to that extent the output credited in the records to the Spanish 
River mills. 


Will Make Paper Mill Equipment 

The Port Arthur city council has made a new arrangement 
with the Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, the basis of which 
will be embodied in a bylaw to be submitted to ratepayers on 
April 6. Lf the bylaw carries the company will be granted a fixed 
assessment of $125,000 for ten years. Having recently completed 
the amalgamation of its financial resources with the Collingwood 
Shipbuilding Company, the Port Arthur company is now ready 
to proceed with the program of development and to specialize in 
the manufacture of pulp and paper machinery, in the making of 
commercial and heating boilers, etc. In return for the fixed 
assessment privilege, the Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company guar- 
antees to spend $300,000 in new development work and guaran- 
tees an annual pay-roll of $200,000. 


New Filtration Plant Work 

Workmen will start at once excavating for the foundation of 
the new filtration plant to be constructed at the Lybster mill of 
the Lincoln Pulp and Paper Company, at Thorold. This makes 
the second plant to be constructed in the town limits, as the muni- 
cipality itself is erecting one at the settling pond near lot 25 of 
the present Welland Canal. The plants are necessary in view of 
the fact that it will be impossible to use the water of the canal 
for the next two or three years, while dredging operations are 


being carried on on the new Welland ship canal between Thorold 
and Port Colborne. 


Paper Concern Will Build Railway 

A railway will be constructed this year into the heart of the 
pulp wood area east of Nipigon, to tap the limits of the Thunder 
Bay Paper Company and to connect directly with the company’s 
huge terminals at Port Arthur, a distance of 30 miles. Survey 
work has already been done and the laying of steel will be com- 
menced as soon as practicable, Newaygo officials state. The 
Newaygo Company is the woods operating end of the big cor- 
poration. Fifteen hundred men will be operating in the woods 
next winter for this concern and this number will be maintained 
for twenty years. 

Toronto Carton Council Meets 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Toronto Carton Council 
was held recently at the King Edward hotel. In addition to the 
attendance from the Toronto paper box manufacturers and mem- 
bers of the council, there were representatives present from several 
cities in Ontario. One member reported that he had found in 
his business he could standardize to advantage on two sizes of 
board. A general discussion brought out clearly to those present 
the necessity of keeping stocks down’/to a minimum but, as to 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Water, Corrosives And Abrasive Dust 
Are No Bar To Obtaining 
New Departure Advantages 


Effective closures adaptable to New Departures exclude de- 
teriorants and prevent lubricant leakage. Lubrication is required 
infrequently and in greatly reduced quantities. 


New. Departure Ball Bearings have positive metal to metal 

I a contact between balls and races thereby rigidly maintaining 
bearing problems without obii- accurate support without needing adjustment. Inherently pure 
gation. Write for engineering rolling motion eliminates friction and measurable wear. In- 
bulletins on “Ball Bearing Ap- creased production and uniformity of quality are thereby obtained 


ee to Paper Making Ma- with important savings in maintenance cost. 
n . 


The New Departure Manufacturing Company 
Detroit BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT Chicago 


New Departure 
Quality 
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Appleton Paper Mill Employees to be Honored 


Local Chamber of Commerce to Entertain Workers Who Have Completed Quarter Century of 
Continuous Service—Gold Embossed Buttons and Diplomas to be Presented to Faithful 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., March 4, 1927.—Employees who have com- 
pleted twenty-five years of continuous service in the paper mills 
of Appleton will be honored at a banquet which is to be given by 
the Appleton Chamber of Commerce on March 30. The idea was 
tried a year ago with good success and will be repeated again 
this spring for those who have just completed this period of 
employment, 

A joint session is being arranged, not only for the paper mills 
but all industries of the city, with the “old timers” and foremen 
who attended the nine weeks’ safety school assembling together 
for the evening. Each group will be served a dinner by itself, a 
short program presented and all then will hear an address by 
J. H. Hudson, of Chicago, an officer of the Illinois State Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Gold embossed buttons are to be presented to all the twenty- 
five year men. as a mark of faithful service, and foremen who 
attended the city safety school regularly will be given diplomas. 

Among those arranging for the joint gathering are R. H. 
Purdy of the Tuttle Press Company, J. L. Sensenbrenner, of the 
Kimberly-Clark Company, Elmer H. Jennings and W. H. Falatick, 
of the Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company, and A. H. Thuerer, 
of “Appleton Woolen Mills. 


e Safety Schools Good Work 

One“hundred men attended the paper and pulp section of the 
Appleton safety school at its session last week. They listened 
to an address by W. J. Peacock, head of the personnel department 
of the Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. His subject was 
“Cost of Carelessness to the Workers, Foremen and the Plant.” 

There has also been a large attendance at the safety school at 
Green Bay, Wis. At the session this week E. W. Young of the 
Kimberly-Clark Company, spoke on the accomplishments of his 
company. By a slow process of education, he said, and the con- 
tinual drilling on the idea that care will eliminate accidents, the 
mill at Kimberly, Wis., reduced its accidents from 140 in the year 
1914, to 7 in 1924, when this mill won the world safety record 
for operating 149 days without an offtime accident. By dividing 
the mill employees into competitive groups and carrying on a safety 
programs, interest in the campaign is kept continually alive. Other 
speakers at this session were C. W. Turning, formerly chairman 
of the City Safety Council, Duluth, Minn., and John Humphrey, 
of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 

New Sales Manager for Nekoosa-Edwards 

William E. Nash, of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., is the new sales 
manager of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, 
Wis. He succeeds his brother, Lawrence E. Nash, who resigned 
March 1. The new sales manager has been employed by the 
Nekoosa-Edwards company for the last twenty-four years. 

H. G. Freeman’s Estate 

Hiram G. Freeman, late Appleton, Wis., banker and former 
treasurer and general manager of the Fox River Paper Company, 
Appleton, had approximately $150,000 of his $275,000 estate in- 
vested .in paper mill stocks or bonds, according to an appraisal 
of his estate. The bulk of his wealth is bequeathed to his widow. 
At the time of his death recently, Mr. Freeman had $118,125 
invested in the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. Other paper mill holdings were: Bastrop 
Pulp and Paper Company, $7,000; Little Rapids Pulp and Paper 
Company, $6,000; International Paper Company, $4,776; Minne- 


Workers—Safety School Students Hear Import ant Addresses 


sota and Ontario Paper Company, $2,000, and Fox River Paper 
Company, $6,000. About $50,000 was invested in bank stocks, 
Added Protection for Kaukauna Mill 

Paper mills at Kaukauna, Wis., will be given added protection 
from floods by a government project soon to be undertaken on 
the Fox river. A retaining wall will be built between the naviga- 
tion canal and the power dam so that a tract of lowland on which 
the mills are located will not be inundated by sudden rises in the 
river level. There has been grave danger of flood for some time, 
as the only protection had been an embankment of earth. The 
wall will be of concrete and will be high enough so as to divert 
flood waters. 

Kimberly-Clark Safety Contest 

An “Army and Navy” contest has been started at the Kimberly- 
Clark Company’s mill at Kimberly, Wis., to decide the safety 
championship of the mill up to July 1 of this year. It takes the 
place of the “Green and Yellow” contest which was conducted in 
1924, and is expected to be productive of much rivalry. The 
departments of the mill have been grouped with some on the army 
side and others on the navy, with all employees embodied in the 
contest in some way. 

One general noon safety program is to be given about the middle 
of each month, the mill department holding the lowest safety score 
for the previous month presenting the entertainment. If :there is 
no accident at any department for the month, M. G. Hooyman, 
safety director, will furnish the program. 

Interest in the contest is being stimulated through a “military 
ball” given for all employees at the mill clubhouse. A prize of 
ten dollars has been offered for the best costume and the couple 
making the finest appearance on the floor. Dancers are expected 
to wear army or navy costumes of any past wars. 


The Busy Paper Mill 

A representative general paper merchant sends the Paper TRADE 
JouRNAL a record of a young lady tracing an order for a paper 
specialty over the telephone with a mill. The general paper mer- 
chant remarks that this record may cause some amusement as 
doubtless many other general paper merchants have had similar 
experiences. The record referred to is as follows: 

Called over phone February 21. Reply received—“Will ship 
within one week.” 

Called over phone February 24 to remind mill of promise. 
Answer—“Goods will be shipped 12 o'clock today.” 

No invoice as late as February 28. Called over phone to find 
if goods have been shipped. Mill advised—‘“Will make tomorrow.” 

Called over phone again March 1. Mill states—“Shipping this 
afternoon,” 

No delivery being called to attention of the President, he starts 
to trace on March the 2, and goods finally shipped March 3. 


New Use for Sulphite Pulp Waste 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Wasuincton, D. C., March 8, 1927.—Discovery of a process 
for utilizing sulphite pulp mill waste in making an effective paint 
and varnish remover was recently announced by the Department 


_ of Agriculture. The process was discovered and patented by Dr. 


Max Phillips and M. J. Goss, department chemists, who have 
made it possible for any one to make or use the product without 
payment of any royalties. 
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When the U. S. S. Maine 
Was Destroyed 
Havana Harbor 

Feb. 15, 1898 


an tir ie sheer wind 
Sree aa a ee 


T the time the U. S. S. Maine was de- 

stroyed off Havana Harbor, Appleton 
Felts and Jackets were preferred by leading 
paper mills in America. For over seven years 
before 1898, Appleton Felts were being used 
extensively. 


Now, for 36 years Appleton Felts and Jackets 
have been the choice of paper mills. And, 
the principal reason for this wide acceptance 
is the durability and adaptability of Appleton 
Felts. It is durability and adaptability that 
only a high grade pure wool felt can produce. 
Accuracy—design—attention to detail and 
service are other reasons for buyers preferring 
Appleton Felts. 


Remember 36 years of felt making experience 
go into Appleton Felts and Jackets. 


APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
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Boston Paper Market Conditions Fairly Good 


Prices of the Various Grades Practically Unchanged—Later Eastertide Producing Tendency to 
Postpone Kraft Paper Buying—Greater Activity in March and April Expected to Make 
Up for February Slackness—New Box Board Terms Discussed 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., March 7, 1927.—Conditions in the paper market 
are at least fair, with prices remaining at practically the same 
levels. There is a feeling that prices for paper are altogether too 
low, and some are comparing conditions in paper to those in 
textiles. Qne of the factors in the paper situation arises from 
the war-time tremendous amount of new building of paper plants 
and also the equipment of every “rattletrap of a mill” with new 
machinery, to quote a paper manufacturer. Since the war, as is 
well known, this new building and new equipment has become 
“over-building” and “over-equipment.” According to a statement 
in the trade the squeezing-out process is considerably over. It 
is expected that another year will see conditions in what is 
regarded, or will be regarded, a normal state. 

One dealer in kraft paper says that the volume of business 
for his company for February was rather disappointing compared 
with January of this year and with February, 1926. The smaller 
amount of business, however, is ascribed to the fact that Easter 
is very late, producing a tendency to postpone buying on the 
part of the retail trade. It is expected, however, that greater 
activity in March and April will more than make up for the 
February slackness. No. 1 kraft ranges from 6 to 6% cents; 
No. 2 kraft from 5 to 53%4 cents. 

The box board trade in discussing new terms on the part of 
some of the manufacturers.and possibly new terms on the part 
of others. The Robert Gair Company sent out a notice last week 
announcing that after March 10 their terms on box board will be 
1 per cent for cash in 10 days or net 30. These terms are to 
conform to the general terms on this same commodity in the 
West and also to conform to the terms made in the solid fiber 
shipping cases and folding box branch of the industry. It is 
rumored around the trade that all mills in the East are to make 
these terms eventually. Prices for box board remain at the same 
levels, with binder boards continuing at 70 to 75. 

The demand for sulphite ledgers and sulphite bonds is still 
reported to be greater than that for ledgers and bonds with a rag 
content or all rag content. The call for printing paper is good, 
with prices about the same. The outlook appears favorable. Busi- 
ness in envelopes is being transacted in satisfactory volume. The 
price for news has declined from 4 to 4% cents f.o.b. mill to the 
present quotation of 3% to 4 cents. 

Waste Paper Prices Decline 

Prices have been showing a downward trend in some of the 
grades of old papers although solid ledger is up to 2.50 compared 
with a range of 1.90 to 2.00 previously quoted. White blank news 
is quotable at 1.50 to 1.60 compared with a previous quotation of 
1.55 to 1.65. Old kraft has declined several points in the last 
two weeks, and is now quotable at 1.85 to 1.95. A fortnight ago 
old kraft was quoted at 2.20 to 2.30 and a week ago some were 
naming 2.15 to 2.20. Several of the largest users of old kraft 
have been out of the market so that the smaller demand pushed 
prices down. 

Bagging remains firm, with gunny No. 1 foreign, quotable at 
1.37% to 1:50, and No. 1 domestic at 1.60. Foreign manila rope 
is bringing 4.00 and domestic 4.50 to 5.00. Although a tendency 
to decline is noted, some feel that appearances indicate a better 
market to come. Both new and old domestic rags remain at about 
the same levels. 

Stone & Andrew Co. Adds New Lines 
The newly formed firm of the Stone and Andrew Company, 





‘ 


with Thomas J. K. Parker as treasurer, sole owner and manager, 
and Leon M. Povre, secretary, has added some of the grades of 
the Neenah Paper Company on an exclusive agency basis. The 
company handles the lines of the Jessup and Moore Paper Com. 
pany, of Wilmington, Del., and the coated papers of the Cham. 
pion-International Company, Lawrence, Mass., and in New Eng- 
land all the lines of the Eastern Manufacturing Company, the 
Rexford Products of the Rex Paper Company, of Kalamazoo, 
Mich. The Stone and Andrew Company has become New Eng- 
land agent for Arctic Manifold. The concern has leased addj- 
tional floor space at 64 Pearl street. 


New England Paper Men to Meet 
The regular March meeting of the New England Paper Mer- 
chants Association is to be held at the Howard Club of Boston 
next Thursday evening. 
Miscellaneous Trade Notes 


A general meeting of the salesmen of John Carter & Co., is 
to be held Saturday, March 12. Dr. Rice, of the Brown Com- 
pany, manufacturers of Nibroc Bond, will be the speaker. 

A. W. Blackman, president of the D. F. Munroe Company, has 
gone on a month’s trip to Bermuda. 

Albert E. Hahn, for 26 years with the Carter, Rice & Co. Corp, 
regarded as one of the best salesmen in the trade, has become 
associated with the Stone and Andrew Company. 

Thomas G. Bradlee, who was treasurer of the old firm of 
Stone and Andrew, Inc., is not connected with the new corpora- 
tion. 

Grellet Collins, president of the Dill and Collins Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. manufacturers of fine coated paper handled by 
John Carter & Co., is in Boston on a business trip. 


Engraving Bureau Wants Pulp Mill 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 8, 1927.—Plans are being made by 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing for the establishment of a 
pulp mill here from which it hopes to realize about $75,000 a year. 
This will be in connection with the maceration of distinctive paper 
money which is now only macerated and sold to a dealer who in 
turn sells it to paper mills. The plan now is for the bureau to 
make its own pulp of a high grade and sell direct to the paper 
mills. It is understood that when the macerated paper is now 
sold, it costs the government about $15,000 a year for this work of 
maceration counting what it gets for the pulp. Under the new 
scheme it is hoped by government experts that not only will this 
$15,000 be absorbed but there will be considerable profit from the 
year’s work. 








Divisions to Be Retained by American Writing 


Horyoke, Mass., March 8, 1927.—The list of paper mills that 
are to be included in the new American Writing Paper Company 
Was announced this week at the general offices of the Company 
to be the Albion Division, Beebe & Holbrook Division (including 
the Massasoit, mill. which is merged with the Beebe & Holbrook), 
Crocker Division, George R. Dickinson Division, George C. Gill 
Division, Holyoke Division, Linden Division, Mt. Tom Division, 
Nonotuck Division, Norman Division, Parsons Division, River- 
side No. 2 Division, and Wauregan Division in Holyoke; Windsor 
Division in Windsor Locks, Ct., and Platner & Porter Division 
in Unionville, Conn. All other outside mills will be sold. 
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Voith Inlets Add Days of Service 


To Your Fourdrinier Wires 
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Com. A large expense is encountered in frequent replacement of Four- 
x drinier wires and it is chiefly through the necessity for decreased 






costs that much study has been made of the causes for rapid and 
undue deterioration of costly wires. Among the preventable 
causes for wire wear is the friction produced by the old-fashioned 
slices and the long apron. 
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Invest The Voith Inlet effects new savings on former wire expense, be- 
cause the wire does not have to support any excess weight of 

in a water and stock. ‘The absence of this weight and the long apron 

> with its heavy drag on the wire materially lengthens wire life. 
Voith Inlet Users are realizing 15% to 25% longer life from their wires. A 
booklet giving full information regarding all te advantages of 
the Voith Inlet will be sent on request. 
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APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 
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Demand for Paper Satisfactory in Los Angeles 


Practically All Varieties of Paper Reported In Fairly Good Request For This Season of the 
Year—National Paper Products Co. Is Completing First Unit of Large Folding Box 





and Corrugated Shipping Case Plant To Cost $2,500,000 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Los ANGELES, Cal., March 3, 1927.—Diligent inquiry among 
the Los Angeles paper jobbers and brokers fails to find any one 
of them disposed to express dissatisfaction over the volume of 
trade each is getting at this time. While all admit more could be 
done easily enough, still all appear to be satisfied with what is be- 
ing accomplished in the way of getting business. This condition 
applies to practically all grades of paper, fine and coarse alike, and 
for once at least both divisions of the paper industry appear to be 
in accord. 

Zellerbach Paper Co. Busy 


J. Y. Baruh, manager of the Zellerbach Paper Company, says 
that trade has picked up very satisfactorily since the first of the 
year. Just following the holiday season the volume declined to 
some extent, but this was not unexpected. Since, however, the 
volime has been recovering itself and may be considered to be 
about normal for the time of year. 


New Plant for National Paper Products 


R. C. McCrystal, sales manager for the National Paper Products 
Company, says his concern expects its new factory at Southgate, 
an industrial suburb of Los Angeles, will be completed and in 
operation early in March. This when equipped with the necessary 
machinery for the production of corrugated board and for the 
manufacture of folding boxes and corrugated shipping cases, will 
be regarded as only the first unit of a plant which it is expected 
will involve an ultimate expenditure of approximately $2,500,000. 
The building now under way, with their equipment, will cost 
about $800,000. 


Blake Moffit and Towne Improvements 


Fred J. Worsley, in charge of the sales promotion department 
of Blake, Mofit & Towne,says the concern is figuring on giving 
his department more room in the near future. The present plan 
contemplates increasing the space heretofore devoted to this 
department by almost a third, which will enable the company to 
rearrange its display in a much more attractive manner than is 
possible with the present conveniences. This is the first depart- 
ment of the kind which was established among the Los Angeles 
paper jobbers and has grown in popularity and importance from 
the day of its installation. Both printers and advertisers find it 
of very great suggestive value when planning advertising cam- 
paighs or in producing attractive typographical results. 


Sierra Paper Co. Enjoys Good Trade 


J. Arthur Kelly, manager of sales for the Sierra Paper Com- 
pany, says his company is very well pleased with the course trade 
is taking at the present time and believes that favorable conditions 
will persist for a long time to come. In short, he says the in- 
dustry is entering upon the new year with a much more opti- 
mistic feeling than it had a year ago and in as much as Mr. Kelly 
is something of a psychologist, he augurs from this mental atti- 
tude of the jobbers that prosperous times in the paper industry are 
bound to stay: f 
Johnson, Carvell & Murphy Busy 

R. F. Attridge, manager of the paper department for Johnson, 
Carvell & Murphy, merchandise brokers, at 247 South Central ave- 
nue, reports that trade conditions covering the lines they repre- 
sent are very satisfactory. This concern represents a number of 
eastern mills and paper specialty manufacturers, including papet 





bags, and is consequently quite a factor in the local paper sity. 
tion. 
Good Paper Demand From Printers 

The Fred H. French Paper Company, 407 East Second street. 
selling only stock for printers, says that trade conditions are 
fairly satisfactory at this time. Inasmuch as a recent census of 
printing shops in Los Angeles showed a total of 467 institutions, 
big and little, the printing trades constitute a market of very 
respectable proportions. Of course, with so many shops here, 
comparing with only 265 in San Francisco, and actually doing 
less printing than the San Francisco shops, the competitive con- 
ditions among the printers are rather strenuous. Some of the 
smaller institutions in consequence have a more or less difficult 
time getting by, a condition which is reflected in their credit, 
However, this may be, the houses which cater to this trade by 
paying close attention to where and when they grant credit 
manage to get a good volume of business and seem to get their 
money for what they sell, not always on the mail, it is true, but 
with a very slight percentage of loss in the long run. 


C. T. Hockmeyer, vice president and general manager of the 
Golden State Paper Company which specialize in coarse papers, 
2000 Sante Fe avenue, says his company finds the market im- 
proving all of the time. He says the outlook for the coarse paper 
trade is much better than it has been for many months in the 

past and he is looking for a progressive improvement in trade 
conditions, 

Demand for Mulching Paper 

Mention frequently has been made in these despatches of the 
great quantities of mulch paper being shipped to the Hawaiian 
Island and to the Philippines by the Pioneer Paper Company, of 
Los Angeles. This concern has worked up a great export de- 
mand for this brand of paper since its advantages first were dem- 
onstrated by the United States government experts some three or 
four years ago. This paper is used in the fields where are grown 
pineapples and sugar-cane. It is interesting to know how it is 
used. The rolls of the paper are placed behind motors which 
spread it in long rows across the fields where the crops are to be 
planted. Laborers follow the motor and lay clods of dirt along 
the edges of the paper to keep it down on the ground. Planters 
follow and punch holes in the paper at regular intervals and the 
plantlets are planted in these holes. This may look like a labor- 
ious and expensive process, and undoubtedly it is laborious, but 
in the long run the expense is justified by the good effects of the 
paper mulching. The government experts determined that this 
use of paper conserved the moisture in the ground, eiiminates 
weed growth, routs insect pests, saves cultivation and enriches 
the ground. This is a formidable array of advantages and fully 
justifies the work and expense of paper mulching and explains 
as well the extent of the market the Pioneer Paper Company 
has built up. 


John F. Baker in New Connection 
John F. Baker, who for the past year and a half has been super- 
intendent of the plant of the Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, a! 
Gloucester, N. J., has resigned his position, same to take effec: 
on March 15. Mr. Baker will be associated as superintendent 
of another board mill now in process of reconstruction, and an- 
pouncement of his new connection will be made later. 
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Quadruples Beater 
Production -~- 


Use Carthage Pulp Shredders to furnish the 

beaters and you automatically reduce beating 

time seventy-five per cent. You can charge the 

bee beaters many times faster than you can by hand 

The Carthage Pulp Shredder | and run four charges through in the same time 


| handles wet, frozen or dry 


| ground wood or sulphite lap | you would one without the shredders. 
| pulp—sheet, kraft or sulphite 
pulp in rolls, such as soda | 


palp or old magasine stock. | The Carthage Shredder is heavily constructed 

ee and built to stand up under years of hard serv- 
ice. It will pay for itself many times over in 
your beater room. 








Let us send you Bulletins. 


Carthage 
| Manutacturers Fair | 


= Iie | 
Machine |i} arah| Co Compan 


CARTHAGE, NEW YORK n/t pe ion | BELLEVILLE, ONT., CANADA 
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Michigan Paper Co. Purchases Bradford Plant 


Secures All Real Estate, Machinery, Raw Stock, Finished Stock, Formulas, Good Will ang 
Credits, Railroad Agreements and Insurance, for $255,843.29—Coated Mill Will Re. 
main at Kalamazoo and Will Be Operated on Full Time Basis at Once 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KatLaMazoo, Mich., March 2.—The Bradford Paper Company 
passed out of existence Tuesday afternoon, when the Michigan 
Paper Company of Plainwell purchased the real estate, equipment, 
assets and good will of the concern for $255,843.29 and took 
immediate possession of the plant. The amount paid is sufficient 
to settle in full all claims of creditors and bond holders of the 
Bradford Paper Company, and is considered in local financial 
circles a most liberal offer. Stockholders, 132 of them, will 
receive, accordimg to estimaté, from 10 to 13 cents on the dollar 
for their individual holdings. 


The sale was authorized at a-specialh meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Bradford Paper Company, held February 23, at 
which time it was annouynced that a preliminary audit of the 
company’s books disclosed impairment of the capital stock to the 
amount of $177,872.17. It was furthermore disclosed that certain 
creditors .were growing uneasy and ‘threatening to throw the 
coricern into bankruptcy unless claims were paid. 


Immediate and Decisive Action Necessary 


The necessity for immediate and decisive action was apparent. 
For several weeks Edward A. Campbell, Payl H. Hoel and 
George K. Taylor, directors, had, with the assistance of Holsaple 
and Chesley, auditors, been making a survey of the company’s 
affairs. The disclosures were alarming, according to statements 
made by both Mr. Taylor and Mr. Hoel. No details will be given 
out until the work of the auditors has been completed. An 
abortive attempt to re-finance and re-organize the company went 
glimmering. The decision to sell to the Michigan Paper Company 
was quickly reached. 

George W. Gilkey, secretary and general manager of the 
Michigan Paper Company, quieted all alarmist reports that the 
newly acquired plant is to be moved to that village, by announc- 
ing that the coating mill will remain here and be operated on a 
full time basis. The new owners took possession as of March 
1, that being one of the provisions of the purchase. 

The unit is equipped with four Waldron coaters, widest trim 
sheet 72 inches, three Norwood supercalenders, cutters, etc., and 
is in every way a modern, uptodate plant, with a daily capacity 
of 40,000 pounds. Its product consists of coated and enameled 
book, folding enameled book, coated offset and lithograph. In- 
stallation of this equipment has just been completed. 


; Founded by C. A. Bradford 

The Bradford Paper Company was organized in the summer 
of 1924 and purchase made of the Libby, McNeil and Libby 
property in Fulford street, which included a fine one story brick 
structure and several acres of land adjacent property. The 
founder was Clarence A. Bradford, who for seven years previous 
had been vice president and sales manager of the Rex Paper 
Company, a corporation built up by the late John F. King, one 
of Michigan’s famous papermakers. Previous to his service with 
Rex, Mr. Bradford had been with the King Paper Company and 
the White Pigeon Coated Paper Company. 


The Bradford Paper Company had an authorized capital of 
$500,000, of which $289,490 was paid up. At the annual meeting 
in January, C. A. Bradford, Paul H. Hoel, Edward A. Campbell, 
L. H. Kirby, W. S. Dewing, H. C. Jackson and George K. Taylor 
of Kalamazoo, Charles Binder of Battle Creek and George M. 
Ames of Grand Rapids were-named directors. The officers were: 


YEAR 






President, C. A. Bradford; vice president, George K. Taylor: 
secretary, Paul H. Hoel; treasurer, L. H. Kirby. 


The finale in the history of the Bradford Paper Company 
developed since the last annual mecting. Certain intimations 
within the company’s immediate organization resulted in searching 
investigations being undertaken by the directors, headed most 
aggressively by George K. Taylor, Edward A. Campbell and Pay} 
H. Hoel. The services of Holsaple and Chesley, Grand Rapids 
auditors, were secured and preliminary investigations showed that 
the company’s capital was seriously impaired. This resulted in a 
special stockholders’ meeting being held February 23. 


At that meeting the auditors’ preliminary unsigned report 
showed that the capital impairment amounted to $177,872.17, as 
of February 19. This report further showed that the net equity 
to the $289,490 capital stock paid up and outstanding was but 
$113,067.83. Current assets were shown to be $110,302.87 and 
current liabilities, $224,243.29. It was further developed that in 
order to secure needed bank credits to keep the company on an 
operating basis that. Messrs. Taylor, Campbell and Hoel had of 
their own volition endorsed the company’s paper. It was further 
indicated that certain of the creditors demanded immediate settle- 
ment of accounts in lieu of possibly throwing the concern into 
bankruptcy. 


The situation was sufficiently serious to warrant adjournment 
of the special meeting until Tuesday, March 1. In the interim 
the directors have been almost incessantly on the job. Re-organ- 
ization of the company, hinted at that February 23 meeting by 
President Bradford, proved impossible. It would require at least 
$200,000 additional capital. Charles B. Hays expressed a willing- 
ness to assist in raising this fund and in fact reported that he 
had secured $100,000 of the amount. His later efforts were fruit- 
less. The only alternative was sale or lease of the plant, author- 
ity for which had been vested in the board of directors. 


Michigan Paper Co.’s Offer Acepted 

It was then that the Michigan Paper Company stepped in with 
its purchase offer at the March 1 adjourned meeting. The offer 
made by Mr. Gilkey of $255,843.29 was for all real estate, ma- 
chinery, raw stock, finished stock, formulas, good will and credits, 
also railroad agreements and insurance. The offer provided for 
immediate possession and payment of the Michigan Paper Com- 
pany’s account. Of the outstanding bonds, $55,000 were accepted 
and $45,000 released and assigned to the Michigan Paper Company. 

Bradford Paper officials are required to turn over all corre- 
spondence, assets, formulas, accounts, also furnish abstract of 
title to the real estate, name and addresses of all creditors and 
bond holders. The Michigan Paper Company in its turn will 
deposit in trust with a Kalamazoo bank a fund to insure the 
carrying out of their end of the sales agreement. 


On the motion of Mr. Campbell, supported by C. E. Frye, the 
offer was accepted by unanimous vote of 26,445 shares of stock, 
or over 91 per cent of the total stock issue. 

W. H. Maxwell complimented the directors on their untiring 
efforts to make as good adjustment of conditions as possible and 
offered a resolution that the stockholders re-affirm the authority 
granted the directors at the February 23 special meeting. Carried. 

Edward A. Campbell then offered a resolution to the effect that 


the board of directors be authorized to dissolve the Bradford 
Paper Company. Carried. 
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Sa BELT LACING 
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The Salt of Belting 


i a extremely long life of Alligator Steel 
Belt Lacing Saline quick, simple appli- 
cation have made it the most generally used 
belt lacing in the world. 


An important item, Alligator Steel Belt 
Lacing! Small in cost, but like salt in food, 
it seasons the service. Most belt troubles start 
at the joint. But with Alligator the teeth 
clinch through the belt end, compressing it 
in a vise-like grip of steel. This powerful 
gtip forestalls trouble and makes it “the 
strongest belt lacing on earth.” 

In the sectional steel rocker hinge pin (patented) 
the oval faces rock on each other taking up the 
wear. The two sections are held in position by lugs that 
engage the loops. Nearly every supply house, belting 
house and hardware store has a selection of the 


eleven sizes to fit your belts. Standardize on Alligator 
Steel Belt Lacing for satisfaction in service. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


4689 Lexington St. Chicago, U.S.A. 
In England at 135 Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 2 
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Construction News 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Central Paper Box Company, 2106 
Walnut street, has asked bids on a general contract for the con- 
struction of a new plant on local site at Jameton and Walnut 
streets, to be two-story and basement, 50x135 ft., brick, estimated 
to cost close to $30,000, with equipment. Wedemeyer & Nelson, 
Wainwright Building, art architects. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Beveridge Paper Company, 717 West 
Washington street, has awarded a general contract to Mother- 
shead & Fitton, 524 North Meridian street, for the construction 
of its proposed three-story and basement plant on West Washing- 
ton street, to be 115 x 130 ft., reported to cost about $45,000. 
Work will soon begin. The general contractor has acted as 
architect for the work. M. D. Lupton is secretary and treasurer. 

Trenton, N. J.—The National Biscuit Company, 85 Ninth 
avenue, New York, is reported to have negotiations under way 
for the purchase of a tract of land at Trenton, N. J., as a site 
for a proposed new plant for the manufacture of paper boxes 
and cartons for food service. City- officials are in conference 
with the company regarding suitable land. The proposed plant 
will consist, it is said, of a group of two or more multi-story 
buildings, reported to cost in excess of $1,000,000. 

Hoguiam, Wash.—The Grays Harbor Pulp Company, Inc., 
now projecting a mill in this vicinity, has filed articles of incor- 


‘ poration with capital of $2,900,000. The new company has ac- 


quired a site and is understood to have plans well under way for 
the initial unit of the proposed plant. J. C. Shaw is one of the 
incorporators. The new organization is represented by John C, 
Hogan, Aberdeen, Wash., attorney. 

Menominee, Mich.—Following the appointment of P. M. 
Allen, Detroit, as receiver for the Peshtigo Paper Company, 
Menominee, succeeding John D. Bird in such capacity, plans are 
maturing for the sale of the plant of the company, and it is 
understood that arrangements will be consummated for an auc- 
tion, or: private sale, in May. The property has a book value 
of $2,264,960, and it is understood that a minimum price to be 
accepted will be established by the court. 

Portland, Ore—The Federal Paper Stock Company has pre- 
liminary plans under way for remodeling and improving old 
brewery property at the foot of Harrison street; recently. ac- 
quired, It is proposed to establish a modern warehouse and 
distributing plant at that location. It is expected to award con- 
tracts in the spring. The estimated cost approximates $20,000, 
for initial work. 

Anacortes, Wash.—The Fidalgo Pulp Manufacturing Com- 
pany is installing equipment at its local mill, and has placed an 
order for electric motors and auxiliary apparatus. It is under- 
stood that contracts will be placed for other equipment at an 
early date. 

Rock City Falls, N. Y.—The Kaydeross Paper Company, 
Inc., recently formed with a capital of $500,000, will take over the 
local Empire mill of the Lowe Paper Company, as well as the 
Pioneer Mill at West Milton, N. Y. The new concern plans 
extensive operations, and will develop both properties to maximum 
output. A controlling interest in the. Kaydeross company will 
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be held by the Lowe Paper Company. Herbert G. Lowe will be 
president; Donald V. Lowe, vice-president; C. E. Carpenter, 
vice-president; and Malcolm B. Lowe, secretary and treasurer. 
The new company will be operated under the direction of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., engineer, Cambridge, Mass. 

Chicago, Ill—The Rexpulp Company, Inc., 37 West Van 
Buren street, recently organized, plans to operate a plant in the 
near future at Chicago or vicinity, for the manufacture of an 
improved line of pulp-molding machinery and parts with works 
to include complete assembling department. 

Rockford, Il.—The R. W. Sheets Paper Box Company is 
planning the early construction of its proposed new plant addi- 
tion, and will break ground, it is said, within 30 to 60 days. 
The extension is expected to cost close to $100,000, including 
equipment. R. W. Sheets is president. 

Holyoke, Mass.—Following its recent reorganization, the 
American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, has arranged to 
retain 16 of the 24 mills held by the previous concern. All but 
two of the plants to be maintained are located in the Holyoke 
district, and it is proposed to concentrate operations under full 
capacity at these different mills. The other properties will be 
sold in the near future. Sidney L. Willson is president. 


New Companies, Etc. 

Naperville, Ill—The Illinois Paper Company has been in- 
corporated with capital of 100 shares of stock, no par value, to 
manufacture and deal in paper products. The incorporators are 
Paul H., and N. E. Shinn and G. E. Rennels. The company 
is represented by Benjamin A. Piper, Kailer Block, Naperville. 

New York, N. Y.—The Mastercraft Paper Products Com- 
pany has been incorporated with nominal capital of $1,000, to 
deal in paper specialties. The imcorporators are L. Himmelfarbe 
and C. Metz. The company ‘is represented by H. G. Marks, 
358 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

New York, N. Y.—The Reliance Paper and Twine Mills has 
been incorporated with capital of $20,000 to manufacture paper 
products, etc. The incorporators are T. B. Brown and M. E. 
Goodman. The company is represented by A. M. Grill, 115 
Broadway, New York. 

Boston, Mass.—The United Stationery Company has been 
incorporated with capital of $30,000, to deal in paper specialties, 
etc. Arthur Feldman is president; and Ludwin Gree, 30 Castle- 
gate Road, Roxbury, Mass., treasurer and representative. 

Wilmington, Del—The Swartwood Nelson Paper Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been incorporated under Delaware laws, 
with capital of $150,000, to manufacture paper and paper prod- 
ucts. The company is represented by the Corporation Trust 
Company of America, duPont Building, Wilmington, Del. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Kreampak Products Company has 
filed notice of change of name to the Midwest Paper Container 
Company. 

Eau Claire, Wis.—The Eau Claire Paper Box Company 
has increased its capital from $20,000 to $40,000, for expansion. 

New York, N. Y.—The Softex Company has been incor- 
porated with capital of 500 shares of stock, no par value, to 

(Continued on page 64) 
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A Book ee Paper Sin 


“THE Use of Wood Rosin in Paper Size” 

provides the technical data and chem- 
ical formulae necessary and instructive 
in the manufacture and use of size for 
paper-making. This profusely illustrated, 
32-page, magazine-size book, just off the 
press, will be mailed free to every manu- 
facturer, mill superintendent, chemist, or 
other interested person in the paper in- 
dustry. Address: 

Technical Service Department Naval Stores Division 
HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 
943 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 
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New York Trade Jottings 


Max Greenebaum, of the Beekman Paper and Card Company, 
is at present in Europe, furthering the interests of his organ- 
ization. 

* * * 

The Envo Company have removed from 87 Walker street and 
are now installed in more convenient premises at 264 Canal 
street, New York. 

* * * 

A. Price & Son, of 97-99 Prince street, New York, have taken 
over 10,000 square feet in the building adjoining their -present 
address for the purpose of stocking paper. 

* * * 

Business conditions and other matters of interest were dis- 
cussed at the regular weekly luncheon of the New York division 
of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, held at the 
Canadian Club last Monday. 

* * * } 

The Lincoln Paper Company - has recently been formed, with 
offices at 2 Lafayette street, New York. *The officers of the new 
company are: President, Charles A. Rohlfs; vice-president, 
James A. Burke, and treasurer, James A. Tracy, all of whom 
were formerly connected with the Maurice O’Meara Company. 

* * * 

The Eighth Annual Banquet of the Salesmen’s Association of 
the Paper Industry, held receritly on the Roof Garden of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, presented one novel feature 
particularly appropriate for a gathering of paper salesmen and 
probably not fully appreciated by all those present. This was 
that all table decorations and favors were made wholly of paper, 
except for a little tin and wood in the sirens. This idea originated 
with the banquet committee and they did their work so well that 
the absence of the usual flowers on the tables was generally 
unnoticed, even by the ladies present. In addition to giving the 
banquet committee full credit for this feature, acknowledgments 
are due the Dennison Manufacturing Company for their assistance 
in planning the decorations. A specially assigned member of their 
New York sales organization had a ‘considerable share in the 
successful results obtained. 

Warren Curtis Co. Elects Officers 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] j 
CortntH, N. Y., March 5, 192/.—\the annual corporation meet- 


ing of the Warren Curtis Company was held here Tuesday at 
which time directors for the year were elected as follows: Warren 
Curtis, Jr., J. I. Fowler, Allen Curtis, James McPhillips, Mrs. 
Warren Curtis, and A. S. Mayhew. 

At the election of the board of directors held later, Allen 
Curtis, first vice president of the International Paper Company, 
was named treasurer, and Warren Curtis, Jr., president. J. I. 
Fowler was elected ,vice president and James McPhillips secretary. 





SUPERINTENDENTS MEET 


_ (Continued from page 19) 

tions vary. We can only expect to average the result, although 
attempting at all times to attain the 5%4 per cent moisture content. 
But if you send papers south of the Mason and Dixon’s line 
that moisture content may increase at the place where they are 
used; and conversely if you ship them to Milwaukee in the winter 
time where the air is dry, the moisture content will become less. 

He pointed out the importance of having the humidity of the 
pressroom such that it would meet the requirements of the paper 
used. Mr. Tucker then answered a few technical questions and 
the matter was further amplified by others, the summary being 
that the only chemical change other than increasing or lessening 
of moisture content was that of decomposition and that would not 
take place for many years. 





_Mr. Tucker also explained that the method of determining the 

moisture content was by means of a small oven in which a Certain 
amount of paper was weighed as it came off from the machine, the 
moisture removed, and then weighed again. It was then easy ty 
figure the moisture content in percentages. Asked if this was a 
practical proceeding by the printer, he explained how it could 
done. 


The matter of oratory came into the discussion at this poin, 
and Chairman John J. White told a characteristic story. “Whe 
I was mayor of Holyoke,” he said, “Calvin Coolidge was mayo, 
of Northampton. I was known as the oratorical windbag of weg. 
ern Massachusetts. Now I am an ex-mayor and Calvin Coolidg 
is President of the United States. What the H— is in this org. 
tory business, anyhow?” (Laughter. ) 


Another discussion was started on the question advanced if jt 
was possible for the papermakers to produce a medium grade 
paper that would fold well, No. 1 white envelope being taken as 
an illustration. Bond papers and papers of high quality give little 
trouble but there are some jobs that the printer has to furnish that 
are really not worth such high price stock and the question was 
raised if it were possible to produce a lower grade paper that 
would fold well. 


To this question several paper makers replied. It was stated 
that such._papers could be made and that while they would not fold 
quite as well as the higher grade papers they would fold satis- 
factorily; and that the mill should be queried if such papers were 
to be used for. folding so that special treatment might be given. 
This brought eut a further query, if the manufacturers could not 
at all times make a paper that could be folded; and a still further 
query as to why a special treatment was necessary and what it 
consisted of. 


To this answer was made that for papers that were not to be 
folded a harder surface would be given than to those made with 
the understanding that they would be folded. Something must be 
sacrificed if a paper is to be so made as to fold satisfactorily, 
There was some sharp discussion along this line and a representa- 
tive of the American Writing Paper Company called attention to 
their making a list of papers for specified purposes and the ne- 
cessity of finding out what the purpose of the paper was in order 
to get the best results. Adjournment was then taken to the ban- 
quet and dance. 


Covers were laid for slightly over 375 for the banquet, over 
which John J. White presided. There was plenty of music and 
lots of community singing and a rollicking time. The formal ad- 
dress. of the evening was given by John J. Deviney, president of 
the International Printing Craftsmen. Mr. Deviney had held a 
position in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing in Washington 
and was able to give an entertaining account of the processes of 
making paper money. 

The general committee in charge was headed by John J. White, 
Stephen F. Bible, John J. White, Jr., with the following members 
from the Superintendents Association: Charles N. Mooney, Wil- 
liam B. Clements, Joseph Bario, Charles A. Tifft, Edward J. Mc- 
Donnell, Lewis E. Weiser, Roger W. McCorkindale; and the fol- 
lowing from the Craftsmen’s Club: Edmund J. Cobb, James J. 
Haggerty, Ernest W. Hall, William T. Casey, James A. Murphy, 
Frank A. Brazil, Charles B. Porter. 


The reception committee was headed by Edward J. McDonnell 
with the following additional: Andrew Barnett, H. C. Cassidy, 
W. H. Croft, Chas. C. Champion, F. L. Barstow, Chas. Higgins, 
H. C. Parsons, Chas. C. Stewart, Forbes Wood, Edwin H. Gibbons, 
R. A. Gore, Edward J. Casey, Henry J. Toepfert, Wm. Whiting, 
Harry Lehmann, Thos. E. Quirk, Geo. J. Schmaelzle, E. G. Rob- 
son, Aime H. Cote. 


The transportation committee was headed by James J. Haggerty 
with the following additional: David T. Sullivan, M. C. King, 


John F. Brennan, Frank A. Brazel, Harry L. Blair, Robert W. 
Bland, E. C. Kohler. 
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CONGRATULATIONS MR. POST 

The golden anniversary of the foundation of the Paper Mill 
and Wood-Pulp News with its issue of February 26, deserves 
more than passing comment. The history of the paper is, we 
believe, altogether unique in American trade journalism. 

The publication was founded in the pioneer days of trade 
journals when the pecuniary rewards in this particular field were 
not great. It needed vision of an unusual type to begin such an 
undertaking at that time. In addition to supreme confidence in 
the undertaking, it required also industry, perseverance and above 
all else perhaps, a determination to succeed. 

Those who know Mr. L. D. Post, the founder of the Paper 
Mill and Wood Pulp News appreciate how superbly all these 
qualifications are combined in his personality. They were all 
needed in making the splendid record of his publishing business 
during the past half century. 

Although there are few in the paper industry today who per- 
sonally have knowledge of Mr. Post’s earlier experiences in 
establishing his paper, it may be assumed that he encountered 
many obstacles. They were manfully met and successfully cir- 
cumvented. The present editor of the Parer Trape JourNAL 
first met Mr. Post 25 years ago and the Paper Mill and Wood 
Pulp News has during all that period, in good times and bad, 
adhered faithfully to the business of promoting the best interests 
of the pulp and paper industry. This has naturally brought the 
publication a high standing in its field. 

The editor of the Paper TrapeE JourNAL knows of no record 
in American trade journalism that quite equals that of Mr. Post. 
After fifty years of constantly strenuous work he is still hale 
and hearty and the active head of a trade journal, of which he 
has been all through these years the sole owner and guiding 
spirit. That his work has been worth while is shown by the 
esteem in which both he and the Paper Mill and Wood Pulp News 
are held in the pulp and paper industry. 

The Paper TrapdE JourNAL most sincerely congratulates Mr. 
Post and wishes him long life and continued prosperity, and wishes 
the Paper Mill and Wood Pulp News additional success and 
increased usefulness in the industry which it has served so well 
for the past half century. 









; WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
New York employers spend more money on workmen's com 
pensation, per worker insured, than do employers of any other 
state, according to a report by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, of New York City. This, the Board finds, is in part due 
to the more Jiberal benefits granted in New York, and partly to 
the higher wage levels obtaining in the state. 


For every dollar spent on compensation per worker in New 
York state in 1926, employers in other states spent a fraction of 


a dollar ranging from 32 in the lowest to 76 cents in the highest 
case, per worker insured. Compensation insurance rates for 
workers in all occupations have increased on the average 48 per 
cent since 1914. But the total cost of compensation for insured 
employers, excluding the self-insured, in New York state has 
risen from about $12,000,000 in 1914 to about $55,000,000 in 1925. 
This, however, in part is due to the natural growth of the in- 
dustrial structure. 

Changes in the cost of compensation in different lines of occu- 
pations have varied greatly during the past decade. In a group 
of industries including among others the metal trades, iron and 
steel, the boot and shoe industry, textiles and textile products, 
food products, the chemical and paper and pulp industries, printing 
and publishing, lumber and mill work and furniture manufac- 
ture, the average cost of compensation per wage earner in New 
York state is found to have increased 320 per cent since 1914, 
while the average wage cost in these industries increased 120 
per cent during the same period. 

The total cost of compensation, measured per $100 of payroll 
is found to be 190 per cent higher in New York state than in 
the neighboring state of Pennsylvania, and is about double. the 
cost of compensation in New Jersey and nearly double of what 
it is in Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

An instance of great increase in the cost of compensation per 
worker is in the foundry and machine shop industry, where com- 
pensation per worker now costs over four times what it was in 
1914, largely because of increased benefits and larger payrolls. 
That insurance rates in themselves are not always a true 
criterion of the increase in the actual cost of compensation, the 
Board points out, is evidenced by the fact that insurance rates 
in the foundry and machine shop industry during the same period 
of time have increased only 115 per cént, against an increase in 


actual cost of about 309 per cent. Average wage costs per worker 


during that time increased 118 per cent. 

Insurance rates in the furniture manufacturing industry since 
1914 have increased from $1.52 per $100 of payroll to $2.56, or 
about 70 per cent, but the total cost of compensation per worker 
in that industry has increased by 350 per cent, while average wage 
cost during the same period increased only 160 per cent per 
worker. In the iron and steel erection industry, the average cost 
of compensation per $100 of payroll has risen from $13.77 to 
$27.45, or nearly doubled between 1914 and 1926, in newspaper 
publishing, rates have risen from $0.65 in 1914 to $.98 in 1926. 

The comparative burden of compensation cost per worker em- 
ployed in New York state as compared with other states, which, 
the Conference Board finds often is a competitive factor of some 
importance in various industries, can be judged from the following 
figures representing the ratio of actual compensation expenditures 
in other states. 
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For every dollar spent by New York employers for compensa- 
tion, employers in other states during 1926 spent the following: 


Alabama, 39 cents; California, 63 cents; Colorado, 48 cents; 
Connecticut, 54 cents; Georgia, 46 cents; Idaho, 62 cents; Illinois, 
53 cents; Indiana, 53 cents; Iowa, 45 cents; Kansas, 48 cents; 
Kentucky, 54 cents; Louisiana, 52 cents; Maine, 57 cents; Mary- 
land, 61 cents; Massachusetts, 52 cents; Michigan, 47 cents; 
Minnesota, 76 cents; Montana, 52 cents; New Jersey, 50 cents; 
New Mexico, 33 cents; Oklahoma, 60 cents; Rhode Island, 40 
cents; South Dakota, 51 cents; Tennessee, 46 cents; Texas, 73 
cents; Utah, 69 cents; Vermont, 41 cents, Virginia, 47 cents; 


Wisconsin, 67 cents. 


Crown-Willamette Makes Good Showing 

PortLAnp, Ore., March 4, 1927—Crown-Willamette Paper Com- 
pany made a fine showing in the year ending December 31, 1926, 
according to the first annual report of ‘the company as now 
constituted, just given out by Louis Bloch, the president. Gross 
profits of the company, which took over assets of the Maine 
corporation of the same name February 6, 1926, amounted to 
$5,570,854.16. After payment of taxes and bond interest and the 
charging off of depreciation and depletion, net profit was 
$2,664,393.60. 

The figures of the report do not take account of net earnings 
of Pacific Mills, Ltd. The portion of the undisturbed profit of 
this subsidiary accruing to Crown-Willamette amounted ot $740,- 
(67.40. The earned surplus of the parent company after payment 
of $1,271,751.67 of bond interest was $1,392,641.93. This was 
equivalent to more than $1.39 per share on the 1,000,004 shares 
of no par common. 

In his letter to the stockholders, President Bloch said: 

“The principal addition to plant, during the past year, was the 
new kraft mill at Camas, which was completed and came into full 
and profitable operation a few months ago. 

“The results of operations for the year 1926 were very satis- 
factory and, as will be seen from the summary, the net profit of 
your company and wholly owned subsidiaries for the year was 
$2,664,393.60. This figure is exclusive of any portion of profit 
of Pacific Mills, Ltd., in which your company was a stockholder 
to the extent of 66 per cent of the preferred and 92 per cent 
oi the common stock at December 31, 1926. A balance sheet of 
Pacific Mills as at December 31, 1926, and a summary of its 
profits and loss account for the year are submitted herewith for 
your information. From these statements you will note that the 
proportion of the net profits for 1926 applicable to stock owned 
by your company but undistributed, amounts to $740,667.40, though 
this amount may be subject to some reduction for United States 
federal income taxes when distributed. 

“With regard to future prospects I am pleased to inform you 
that the full newsprint output of the Crown-Willamette Paper 
Company and Pacific Mills, Ltd., has been covered by contract 
for the years 1927 and 1928 at the same price as prevailed during 
1926, and the bulk of our citrus fruit wrapping paper is under 
contract for the next five years. A new paper unit of Pacific 
Mills will be in operation within the next few weeks. 

“During the year $200,000 par value of your company’s bonds 
were retired in accordance with the provisions of the trust deed. 

“It will be noted that, at the close of the period under review, 
the company had current assets to the extent of more than 2% 
times its current liabilities.” 

The balance sheet as of December, 31, 1926, showed current 
assets amounting to $9,306,092 and current liabilities totaling 
$3,399,239. Investments, chiefly in securities of Pacific Mills, Ltd. 
were shown as $12,116,505. Capital assets, less depreciation re- 
serves, were given as $39,972,588. The capital and surplus item, 
with the year’s increase of surplus added, amounted to $36,565,792. 
The total of assets was $61,644,082. 
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Kaydeross Paper Co., Inc., Formed 


Kayerdoss Paper Company, Inc., of Rock City Falls, New York, 
has been incorporated as a New York corporation with an au- 
thorized capitalization of $500,000. The new company will oper- 
ate the Empire Mill at Rock City Falls, N. Y., formerly owned 
by the Lowe Paper Company of Ridgefield, N. J., and the Pioneer 
Mill at West Milton, N. Y. The Lowe Paper Company holds 
the controlling interest in the new corporation, which will be 
managed by Arthur D. Little, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass. 

The officers of the Kaydeross Paper Company, Inc, are Her- 
Lert G. Lowe, president; Donald V. Lowe, vice president; C. E. 
Carpenter, vice president; Malcolm B. Lowe, secretary and treas- 
urer. Ernest R. Adams, treasurer of Arthur D. Little, Inc., will 
serve with these officers as director and assistant treasurer. The 
new company will continue the production of the high grade tissues 
now being made at the Pioneer Mill, and tag and coating board 
at the Empire Mill. It is intended to develop other high grade 
specialties and specialty products as occasion warrants. 

Production at the Pioneer Mill will shortly be doubled by bring- 
ing into operation an additional Harper Fourdrinier machine. Im- 
proved quality and economy are expected through the installation 
of electric drives for the paper machines and the completion ot 
a new water power development, 


Waste Material Merchants To Dine 

The Fourteenth Annual Banquet of the National Association 
of Waste Material Dealers is to be held in the Grand Ballroom 
cf the Hotel Astor, New York, on the evening of Wednesday, 
March 16. Formal announcements covering the affair have al- 
ready been mailed to members, and the banquet committee would 
appreciate it if members would promptly return the reservation 
part of the announcement, as promptness in making reservations 
will materially. assist the banquet committee and also assure the 
members of satisfactory seating arrangements. 

Banquets of this association have always been of an exception- 
ally high order. The entertainment features this year, including 
the dinner and music are to be in keeping with those of the past 
and every effort will be made to make members and guests forget, 
at least for one evening, that business conditions are not as good 
as could be desired. 

One thing which has made previous banquets of the Association 
pleasant and successful affairs has been the willingness on the part 
of members to invite to the affair as their guests, many manu- 
facturers who are consumers of waste material, also dealers and 
producers not members of the association. The banquet com- 
mittee hopes that members will be as generous in that direction 
this year as they have been in previous years. 


To Resume Pulp Shipments on Hudson 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AtBany, N: Y., March 7, 1927.—In preparation for the antici- 
pated large increase in pulp and paper as well as other shipments 
through the Port of Albany this spring, two new companies were 
incorporated recently with the Secretary of State to do business 
on the Hudson at Albany. The first was the Albany-New York 
Steamboat Corporation which will operate two freight carrying 
boats between Albany and New York. The other concern was 
the Port of Albany Stevedore Corporation, which will furnish 
men and equipment for loading and unloading of boats at the Al- 
bany locks. Donald S. Kibby, traffic manager of the A. P. W. 
Paper Company., is a director in both concerns. 

The A. P. W. Paper Company, during 1926 established a service 
of regular weekly pulp shipments by way of the Hudson River, 
the shipments coming from the Nova Scotia plant at Sheet Har- 
bor of A. P. W. Power and Paper Company, Ltd. With the re- 
opening of navigation on the Hudson shortly, this service will be 
resumed on a-larger scale. Warehouse space has been provided 
for the storage of woodpulp shipments pending delivery by motor 
truck to paper mills in the Capitol District. 
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orse-power and 
pulley data. 
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drives where constant 
speed is important— 
“1788 Highflex” Belt 


Here is a belt built on an entirely new principle—notice the 
square edge construction, without seam or fold in the fabric. 


Although built of heavy, hard-woven canvas, which enables 
it to handle the heaviest loads, | Goodrich “1788 Highflex” 
bends so easily—because of the “free edge” foldless construc- 
tion—that better contact and minimum slippage are assured, 
even on small pulleys. 


While a heavy-duty belt in every sense of the word, it is ideal 
for high-speed drives and small pulleys; particularly wherever 
constant speed is essential. 


For freeddm from most belt-troubles—for long life and mini- 
mum belt cost per year—specify “1788 H ex”. Give it a 
thorough test on your worst drives. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


(jo0drich 


788 Highflex” Belt 
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Pulp Manufacturing Costs 


By James d’A. Clark 


The objects of the writer’s visit to America were to ascertain 
how far any of the different processes could be with advantage 
adopted in Great Britain. After consideration of the facts and 
data, the following represent the conclusions arrived at, together 
with a summary of the reasons. 


1. Groundwood Pulp 


The manufacture of ground wood would scarcely pay very well 
by itself, but it is possibly an attractive proposition for a large 
news mill to make at least a percentage of its requirements. 

(a) The quality of different classes of pulp in the market 
usually vary a great deal, and even to a less extent the same brand. 
This does not make for uniformity, and by manufacturing a pro- 
portion of the pulp to be used it can be suitably blended with the 
others to maintain the quality constant. 

(b) Better results are obtained by making the grade of ground 
wood pulp required to suit the quality of the paper than by blend- 
ing a variety of ground wood pulps as has to be done in Britain. 

(c) It cannot be expected that the seller of pulp will pay the 
same attention to the manufacture as the user. It costs less to 
make a poor grade of ground wood pulp than a good one. 

(d) There is less dirt in the pulp when made on the premises 
than when handled and shipped in moist bales. 

(e) The news print manufacturer having to buy all his re- 
quirements is exactly in the position of a fine mill having to buy 
all its stock ready beaten. News print is made in the grinders. 
No claim is advanced here that slush stock in itself is superior 
to moist or lap stock after having been beaten for a while, because 
the writer is convinced that such is not the case. 

(£) As will be shown later the power, heat and financial aspect 
of the establishment of a ground wood mill to work with a paper 
mill, is attractive. 


2. Sulphite Pulp 


The manufacture of sulphite pulp would not pay by itself, and 
it is doubtful if very many advantages would accrue to a fine mill 
making its own pulp, and certainly there is ‘little attraction for a 
news mill. 

The reasons (a), (b) and (d) regarding ground wood apply 
equally well to sulphite. With regard to (c), although it is true 
that economy of production lies in a fast cook with plenty of base 
present, yielding a hard, “strong” pulp, there is not the same un- 
conscious attraction to produce the lower grade of pulp as there is 
in ground wood, owing to the fact that a long, slow cook gives 





"* Concluding installment of the series 
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both the highest yield and, for most purposes, the best fibre. 


Pulp and Paper Manufacture in 


Again, no claim is made that fresh stock is superior to dried stock, 
except that the dried stock requires more beating. 

Apart from some of the benefits mentioned the question is per- 
haps best considered by taking concrete cases. 

In the following discussion all the figures given are in British 
units and are an approximate estimation of the cost of manufac- 
turing the pulps in Great Britain. 

Grounp Woop Power anp Estimatep Costs 

Consider a 150 ton per day ground wood mill with ten magazine 
grinders making news print stock. 

Power 





Wr OS oooh Seis oa ccckcap cen otkeces 150 hp. 
Grinding, screening, etc., at 73 hp. per ton.......... 10,900 
11,050 hp. 


11,050 hp. — 8,250 kw. at 0.35d. (0.7 cents) per kw.-hr. 

(Note: The assumption for the power may be considered some- 
what low, but it would be quite sufficient with modern mag2zine 
grinders. ) 

Wood 

150 cords per day at £3, 15s. ($18.18) per cord. 

Water 

1,000,000 gallons (Imperial) per day using a closed system. 
Labor 

11 men per shift with 10 more working days in-the yard (total 
44 men). 

Cost of Plant 

£300,000 ($1,500,000), not including power generating plant. 
Conversion Costs per Ton 

Including labor, power, stones, repairs and miscellaneous, -£2 8s. 
3d. ($11.60) per ton. 

Wood Cost 

£3 15s. ($18.18). 

Overhead 

Charges including an allowance for interest and depreciation, 

£1 3s. 9d. ($5.76). 

Total Cost 

£7 7s. ($35.70) per ton air dry pulp. 
SuLPHITE Power AND EstIMaTeD Costs 

Consider a 50 ton per day sulphite mill in Great Britain. 

Power 

Wood room, etc. (24 hour average) 

Screens, pumps, etc. 






670 hp. = 500 kw. at 0.35d. (0.7 cents) per kw.-hr. 
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Wood 

95 cords per day at £3 15s. ($18.18) per cord. 

Labor 

13 men per shift with 12 more to work days in yard and wood 

room (51 men). 

Steam 

9,000 pounds per ton at 90 pounds per square inch, at Is. 8d. 

(40 cents) per 1,000 pounds, 450,000 pounds per day. 

Water 

2,500,000 gallons per day if closed system is used. White water 

from paper machines can be used, if available, to replace some 

of the water. 

Sulphur 

£90 pounds per ton = 6.5 tons per day at £5 10s. ($26.70) per ton. 

Lime 

335 pounds per ton = 7.75 tons per day at £1 7s. ($6.54) per ton. 

Cost of Plant 

£200,000 ($1,000,000), not including steam plant. 

Cenversion Costs 

Including labor, steam, power, chemicals, repairs and miscel- 

laneous, £3 Os. 3d. ($14.64). 

Cost of Wood 

£7 2s. ($34.50). 

Overhead (including interest and depreciation) 

£2 7s. 6d. ($11.52). 

Total Cost 

£12 9s. 9d. ($60.66). 
Power AND Heat Balance witH Paper MILL 

A 190 ton per day paper mill, to absorb this pulp, would require 
about 1,700,000 pounds of steam per day at 10 pounds per square 
inch, and about 3,500 horsepower. 

The following is a table of the power and steam requirements 
of the mills: 


Ground wood—Steam, pounds per hour .......... 0 

Power, kilowatts ................ 8,250 
Sulphite—18,800 at 90 pounds .................... 500 
Paper—70,000 at 10 pounds .....................- 2,620 


Note: The figure given for the power required for paper is low 
for a mill using a great deal of power for heating and refining. 

Passing out 70,000 pounds of steam per hour from the turbine 
for drying purposes at 10 pounds per square inch, the paper mill 
by itself would be able to develop about 3,400 kilowatts with the 
usual efficiency of a reducing turbine of this size with initial steam 
at 300 pounds pressure and 700 degrees F. total temperature. For 
the ground wood mill alone and a turbine having a vacuum of 28% 
inches and steam as above, using about 10.5 pounds of steam per 
kilowatt-hour, 86,500 pounds per hour would be needed. 

With a combined ground wood and paper mill 10,870 kilowatts 
would be required, together with 70,000 pounds of steam per hour 
at 10 pounds pressure. With a pass-out turbine and steam as 
foregoing, about 145,000 pounds per hour would be required, and 
with the increased efficiency of the larger turbine the steam used 
for drying the paper will now supply about 3,800 kilowatts of the 
total. 

Consequently by combining the two mills (3,900—2,620), 1,280 
kilowatts are obtained for very little cost, and so the cost of power 
for the grinding will be nearly 15 per cent cheaper, say 0.3d. (0.6 
cents) per kilowatt-hour, which will reduce the estimated power 
cost per ton of ground wood to £1 14s. ($8.22), and the total to 
£7 1s. ($32.26). In a larger paper mill making the same quantity 
of ground wood and importing the rest of its requirements, the 
cost of this power would be still further reduced. 

By a combination of the sulphite, ground wood and paper mills, 
the heat and power economy would not be appreciably affected, 
as the power contributed by the steam for the sulphite in a double 
pass-out turbine of 11,370 kilowatts would do little more than 
supply the requirements of its own mill. About 170,000 pounds of 
steam per hour would be required. With each case, however, 
there is to be considered the power saved which would be other- 
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wise used in lapping the pulp and then reducing it to its Previou 
state. 
LAPPING AND RESLUSHING 

Expensive machinery is necessary for lapping the pu!) and With 
the labor entailed this extra cost amounts to about 15s. ($3.60) 
per ton for sulphite and £1 ($4.86) per ton for mechanical 
with an additional expense if the pulp is dried. With the mi, 
separated there is to be considered the power, labor and equipmey 
necessary to reconvert the pulp to slush. Up to 100 kilowatt-hoy; 
per ton of chemical pulp would be required, which with other items 
might entail an expenditure of over 5s. ($1.20) per ton for gy. 
phite and perhaps 2s. 6d. ($0.60) for mechanical pulp. 
EcoNOMICS OF THE QUESTION 

Considering briefly the economics of having a mill in Britaiy 
in conjunction with a pulp mill in Scandinavia as against a com. 
bined mill in this country, and assuming a 150 ton per day outpy 
of ground wood, 150 tons or 12,800 cubic feet of wood would need 
to be shipped to Britain if it were ground here, or else 200 tons or 
7,500 cubic feet of moist pulp. The difference in freight amounts 
to less than 10s. ($2.40) per ton in favor of the pulp, which is more 
than offset by the cost of lapping and reslushing. 

In the case of a 50 ton sulphite mill, about 150 tons of wood are 
required, occupying 12,800 cubic feet or about 60 tons of 10 per 
cent moist pulp occupying about 2,200 cubic feet, which would cause 
a difference in the freight rates of about 40s. ($9.72) per ton. For 
cooking and drying, about 50 tons of coal will be required to be 
shipped to the pulp mill from Britain, which, together with about 
7% tons of limestone for the acid to be shipped from Denmark, 
reduces the net difference in freight to about 30s. ($7.26) per ton, 
and the cost of drying equipment and labor reduces this sum still 
further to about 15s. ($3.60). Taking into account the labor, 
equipment and power necessary for lapping and reslushing, there 
is apparently not a great deal under these circumstances in favor 
of the sulphite pulp mills being situated nearest the pulpwood 
supply and away from coal and the market. 

From the various reasons cutlined, it would appear that the ad- 
vantages are sufficient to warrant the conclusion that, worked in 
conjunction with a large newspaper mill, a ground wood mill 
in Britain would be a paying proposition at the present time. 
There are no obvious drawbacks and certainly there are mary 
possibilities of economy, not the least being the saving resulting 
from a possible 10 per cent reduction in the amount of sulphite 
used in the furnish, which would amount to about 15s. ($3.60) per 
ton of news print. 

Regarding sulphite, there is not the same difference between the 
cost price and the manufacturing price in Great Britain as there 
is with mechanical wood pulp, but there are other attractions when 
the process is to be worked in conjunction with a fine paper mill. 
As, however, the successful operation of a sulphite mill depends 
largely on the skill, experience and scientific methods employed, 
experience has shown that where these considerations have been 
ignored serious losses have occurred in the starting up of new 
mills. 


3. Kraft Pulp 


The manufacture of kraft is exceptionally attractive to a wrap- 
ping mill in this country. 

The reasons (a), (b), (c) and (e) given for ground wood also 
apply to kraft to an even greater extent. In fact, it can be stated 
that kraft paper is made in the digesters and no amount of after 
treatment will remedy the defects of badly made pulp. 

The following is an estimate of the materials required and the 
estimated costs of erecting and operating a 50 ton per day mill in 
Great Britain. 

Power 

Chipping, agitating, pumping, etc.—750 hp. = 560 kw. at 0.35d. 
(0.7 cents) per kw.-hr. 

Wood 

90 cords per day at £2 10s. ($12.12). per cord. 


(Note: Cheaper varieties of wood are available in the form 
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of resinous woods which are unsuited for either the sulphite or 
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News, 1,000 ft. per min., 158 in. machines; 830 ft. per min, 


ground wood processes, and, further, there is the possibility of 234 in. machines. 


using all kinds of waste wood from coniferous trees.) 


Labor , 

16 men per shift with 11 more working days (59 men). 
Lime 

620 Ib. per ton at 27s. ($6.54) per ton, 14 tons per day. 

Salt Cake 

450 Ib. per ton at £3 10s. ($16.98) per ton, 10 tons per day. 
Water 


1,500,000 gallons per day. 

Steam (including evaporating, boiling, causticizing, etc.) 

13,000 Ib. per ton at 1s. 8d. (40 cents) per 1,000 Ib., 650,000 Ib. 

per day. 

Cost of Plant 

£200,000 ($1,000,000), not including steam plant. 

Conversion Costs (including labor, steam, power, chemicals, re- 

pairs and miscellaneous) 

£3 15s. 9d. ($18.36). 

Wood Cost 

£4 10s. ($21.84). 

Overhead (including interest and depreciation) 

£2 7s. 6d. ($11.52). 

Total Cost 

£10 13s. 3d. : ($51.68). 

The production of kraft pulp in Great Britain is a much more 
attractive proposition than the production of sulphite. More coal 
and chemicals are needed, a lower grade of wood is used, and the 
yield of pulp is higher. Although the making of a first-quality 
kraft pulp is difficult, it is not quite so difficult as the manufacture 
of a good sulphite pulp, and there is no danger of completely 
spoiling batches of pulp by the absence of a rigid control system 
zs is the case with the making of sulphite pulp. 


4. Soda Wood Pulp 


The manufacture of soda wood pulp would not be commercially 
feasible in this country having regard to the use of esparto. 

The estimated costs for the soda process would be a little higher 
than kraft for labor, wood costs would be higher due to the de- 
creased yield, and slightly higher cost of the raw wood; and the 
cost of chemicals would remain about the same. 

5. Keebra Process 

The Keebra process applied to classes of esparto pulp looks 
promising, and the results of a commercial trial would be most 
interesting. 

The process gives a higher yield, a harder and stronger pulp 
well suited for some qualities of esparto papers, and should show 
a saving of at least 7s. 6d. ($1.80) per ton of halfstuff. 


6. Waste Paper 


Modern waste paper plants in America are very efficient, and 
there should be far more attention paid to this class of pulp in this 
country (Great Britain). 


7. Bleaching 


For a soda mill bleaching its prodyct, an electrolytic chlorine 
and caustic soda plant would show a very handsome return. 

In practice 1 kilowatt-hour will give 0.65 pounds of chlorine to- 
gether with 0.75 pounds of caustic soda, and any esparto mill 
would do well to look into possibilities. 


8. Paper Machines 

Generally speaking, there is too much conservatism in Britain 
regarding widths and speeds of machines, and this applies to all 
classes of paper. 

Suction couch rolls and Voith type slices can be applied to the 
manufacture of all qualities of paper and would allow the paper to 
be made at a higher speed. 

Speeds and widths which are common in Canada and United 
States are: 


Waxing tissue, 500 ft. per min., 90 in. machines. 

Fine printings, 420 ft. per min., 200 in. machines. 

Superfine writings and printings, 250 ft. per min., 130 in. ma- 
chines. 

Coating (double sided), 350 ft. per min., 90 in. machines. 

The writer predicts’ that in the very near future we shall see 
290 inch machines, speeds of 1,500 feet per minute, and double 
sided coating being done at 500 feet per minute. 

With brains, money, enterprise and cooperation almost every- 
thing can be accomplished. We have the first requirement, per- 
haps only a very little of the second left after paying our rates 
and taxes, but have we the enterprise left after paying our due 
respects to the “never-never” dictums of our grandfathers and 
their fathers before them? As for cooperation between the mills, 
we cannot pride ourselves that it exists to any considerable extent, 
and the more’s the pity. If only we would accept the Prince of 
Wales’s message some three years ago and “pull together” both 
in deed and in spirit, the paper industry in Britain certainly will 
have as big and as bright a future as in any other land. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to take the opportunity of ex- 
pressing his indebtedness to the very large number of men in 
Canada and the United States whose willingness to afford him 
information and assistance generally have resulted in making 
these notes possible. 

He wishes particularly to thank F: J. Campbell, of Canada Paper 
Company, Windsor Mills, P. Q.; Robert Greig, of Price Brothers, 
Kenogami, P. Q.; Harry Kay, of Charles Walmsley Company, 
Montreal; R. S. Kellogg, of the News Print Service Bureau, 
New York; W. G. MacNaughton, of TAPPI, New York; P. A. 
Paulson, of Kimberly-Clark Company, Kimberly; Wis.; George 
K. Spence, New York & Pennsylvania Company, Johnsonburg, 
Pa.; J. N. Stephenson, editor of Pulp: and Paper Magazine of 
Canada; John Traquair, Mead Pulp & Paper Company, Chillicothe, 
Ohio; J. J. Warrenville, of Brownville, N. Y.;-and T, E. Warren, 
of the Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Company, New York, and very 
many others. 

He also wishes to express his appreciation of the wonderful 
kindness, courtesy and hospitality which was extended to him 
throughout the visit and which have served to make the year spent 
across the Atlantic a most delightful memory. 


Smudging in Lithographing With Coated Paper 
SpectaL Inguiry No. 65 

A member writes: “In lithographic printing it is sometimes 
found that those portions of paper which should have remained 
white, are smudged with the printing ink to such an extent that the 
job is unacceptable. This appears to indicate that the ink has 
taken on the plate where is should not and the fault is frequently 
laid to the paper. ' 

“We should be glad to have you initiate a special inquiry to 
bring out all possible facts regarding this trouble. 

1. We would like to know whether it takes place to the same 
cxtent with the old fashioned stones, and with zinc and aluminum 
plates. 

2. Is it as serious with the offset process as with processes in 
which the paper comes in direct contact with the plate? 

3. Is it known just what causes the trouble and whether the 
causes are the same for zinc and aluminum plates? 

4. What can be done on the papermaking end to avoid this 
trouble? 

5. If the paper is at fault what can be done in the printing plant 
to minimize the smudging?” 

The answers to these questions will be compiled in Special Re- 
port No. 65 and all who contribute information will receive a 
copy. Send replied to 

W. G. MacNaucuton, Secretary, TAPPI. 
18 East 41st street, New York. 
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A New Freeness Tester 


By F. M. Williams* 


Never before in the history of the paper industry has a greater 
interest been shown nor a keener appreciation of the advantages 
to be gained from freeness control during manufacture than at 
the present moment. 


Pulp Mill 

In the pulp mill, much power may be saved by jigging or 
sharpening the stones when the freeness test shows they need it, 
rather than by waiting for a fixed time period to elapse. 

Why not sharpen all the office pencils by the clock instead of 
when they are found to need sharpening? Of course, that idea 
would not work because lead pencils differ in hardness and are 
subject to varying service conditions. Precisely so with pulp 
stones. They differ in hardness, grit, texture and service con- 
ditions, such as the wood, pressure and speed. 

So in order to get the most out of them, with the least power, 
it pays handsomely to keep the surface just right to produce 
uniformly just the pulp best suited to the requirements. 


FREENESS, f, ORI AY 


Fic. 1 


In the paper mill, freeness tests which may be used as a measure 
of beating and refining are even more important. 

Beaters differ from jordans in action upon the fibers although 
both have a tendency to slow the stock. Beaters fray, brush out 
and hydrate the stock while jordans usually do little more than 
shorten the fiber by shearing and serve as good averagers. So 
it is exceedingly important to be able to determine quickly just 
how much of the total refining takes place in the beaters and how 
much in the jordans. A freeness tester will show this and will 
help to secure uniform stock, properly refined for the paper being 
made which in turn, gives bigger runs on the machine, fewer 
breaks, requires less size and produces a better quality of paper. 

Freeness Defined 

Freeness of pulp or paper stock may be defined as the rate of 
drainage of water from the fibers through a screen, such as the 
wire of a papermachine. 

Instruments heretofore constructed for measuring this rate of 
drainage, may be practically dvided into two classes; those de- 
pending upon the measurement of the water delivered in a given 
length of time as measured by a stop watch and those depending 
upon the measurement of water delivered during a limited period 
of flow, beginning at the instant that the drainage starts and 
continuing until the time when the rate of flow has become so 
reduced that a small orifice opening is adequate to carry away 
this reduced drainage, at which time, water ceases to flow into 
the measuring cylinder. This is considered the end-point of the 
test. For practical use in paper mills, the latter type is preferable 


* Member TAPPI; Consulting Chemist and Chemical Engineer, Water- 
town, N. Y. 
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to one making use of a stop-watch, especially in the hands of 
operators not technically trained. 

In the instruments of the latter type, the orifices or outlets jn 
the receiving funnel have been arranged with one somewha 
higher than the other and usually the upper outlet has beep 
placed upon the side of the cone or funnel and the lower o 
smaller orifice at the bottom or lowest point. This arrangemen 
gives a fairly sharp end-point to the test, due to the fact tha 
when the drainage through the screen becomes so reduced that 
the lower outlet is adequate to take care of the accumulated 
liquid, water will then cease to flow out through the measuring 
orifice, making a somewhat arbitrary end-point. 


The New Instrument | 
In this new instrument, both outlets are at the same height, 
both are vertical but a means of deflecting all of the reduced 
drainage down the side walls of the funnel and out through the 
smaller opening has been devised. 
The resulting advantages of this construction are: an exceed- 




















ingly sharp end-point, a minimum amount of water required to 
flow into the instrument before the flow starts through the meas- 
uring orifice, simplicity and reduced cost, also elimination of any 
possible danger of the initial adjustment of the instrument be- 
coming accidentally changed. 

It has been our desire for some time to construct an instru- 
ment which would meet the following specifications : 

1. One which is accurately and easily operated even in the 
hands of a nontechnical workman, as many mills do not have 
trained chemists. 


2. Cost to the user reduced to the lowest possible terms con- 
sistent with high-grade materials; workmanship and accuracy so 
that every mill can afford the advantages of freeness control. 

3. That it shall be built to last and give long and satisfactory 
service. 


4. That it shall cover a wide range of fibers so that the same 
instrument may be equally well adapted to the determination of 
freeness of groundwood, sulphite, control of beaters, jordans and 
finished stock for the machine. 

The instrument presented to your favorable attention at this 
time, is the result of not only the writer’s investigations covering 
a period of years but also much credit is due to D. S. Davis of 
the Bureau of Tests, International Paper Co., Glens Falls, N. Y., 
both for his valuable suggestions in the matter of certain modifi- 
cations of the original instrument, and for his exhaustive research 
covering experimental data and calculation of the curves which 
are used in this article. 
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Acknowledgment is also made of the courtesy of the Journal 
of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry in permitting the use 
of valuable data and illustrations from an article published by 
Mr. Davis in that magazine.’ 

Description of Instrument 

The freeness tester itself, consists of a one-liter cup with per- 
forated metal screen in the bottom. 

This cup attaches by quick turn thread to the receiving funnel 
provided with ground-joint foot valve, registering with the bottom 
of the cup, this valve being raised and lowered by means of a 
cam mechanism with a T-handle. 

The cup, open at the top, is readily cleaned. The flow is 
started instantly before the fibers have an opportunity for settling, 
and all possibility of error due to retardation of the flow of 
water from the restricted inflow of air through a small opening, 
is eliminated. 

At the bottom of the receiving funnel are two openings or 
orifices, both of the same height and vertical. One may be 
called the measuring orifice, the other the timing orifice. 

This receiving funnel attaches directly to an upright standard 


CHART FOR CONVERTING FREENESS AT C, TO 
FREENESS AT G PER CENT CONSISTENCY 
CURVES ARE LABELED FOR G,*0-4% 
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Fic. 4 
with flanged plate upon the table which furnishes a substantial 
support for the whole instrument. % 


Method of Operation 
D. S. Davis, cited above, recommends the following method of 
procedure: 

Sufficient stock of somewhat more than 24 grams bone-dry 
weight is made up to 6 liters. This is agitated in a pail with 
the motor-driven stirrer and 500 cc. of the stock are brought to 
the bone-dry condition in the centrifuge with the aid of the 
heating coil. The bone-dry lap is removed, weighed rapidly, re- 
heated, reweighed. The amount of water to add to the remaining 
5.5 liters to give a consistency of 0.4 per cent on the bone-dry 
basis is then calculated. This is added and the stock is again 


? Davis, Freeness of Sulfite Pulp, Journal of Industrial & Engi i 
Chemistry, Vol. 18, No. 6, page 631. $ re ee 
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agitated. One liter or 0.5 liter of this stock is poured into the 
cup according to whether orofice (B) or (A) is used. 

The instrument is accurately calibrated before leaving factory 
by means of pure water. Accurately measured quantities of 
water are poured through the instrument and the water delivered 
through the measuring outlet is accurately noted. 

The ratio of diameter of the two orifices in the new Model B 
is % and % inch although each of these bores is accurately 
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adjusted so that the ratio of flow through each is the same for 
all instruments. 

As many mills are already provided with our earlier type of 
instrument, the 50-50 Model, in which the ratio of orifice open- 
ings is % to % inch, the following calibration curve as prepared 
by Mr. Davis readily enables one to convert the readings of one 
instrument into terms of the other. 


Duplication of Orifice Settings 


Of the water passing through the screen, orifices (A) and (B) 
divert about 50 and 90 per cent, respectively, to the graduate. 
The volumes of water passing into the graduate for various 
amounts of water poured into the cup are plotted in Fig. 1. 
With this graph, it is possible to duplicate the different com- 
binations of measuring orifices. 

The use of the larger orifice serves to expand the freeness 
scale; that is, two stocks which differ only slightly in freeness 
as measured with orifice (A) will differ more markedly if orifice 
(B) is used. Where two such orifices are in use, it is desirable 
to be able to convert from one scale to the other. By means of 
Fig. 2, freshness values obtained with orifice (A) may be con- 
verted to those obtained with orifice (B). 

In order to draw the best line (Fig. 2) it was necessary to 
choose a suiable equation to fit the data. This equation was 


assumed to be of the form 
nF +a=>S-fi 
e 


where (a), (n), and (S) are constants and (e) is the base of 
natural logarithms, 2.7183. 


The equation of the conversion curve is 


—0.00395 
333.6 e = 255,3 — f 


or the more convenient’ form 
F = 1470 — 583 log. (255.3 — f) 


The equations of the functions plotted along the axes are 


x = mF 
y = p log. (255.3 — f) 


and so the curve is a straight line. 
Effect of Change of Consistency 


From a consideration of the nature of freeness, it is evident 
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that freeness increases with decreasing consistency. The manner 
of this increase is shown by Fig. 3. 


From the positions of the plotted points and the fact that the 
curves must all pass through 295, the freeness of stock at zero 
consistency, or water, it is evident that the most convenient curves 
representing the data are hyperbolas. 


The general form of the equations is 
= KC+A 


where (A), (H), and (K) are constants. 


(H) is chosen to be 1,000 for convenience and, since all the 
hyperbolas have a common intersection at O, 925, we may sub- 
stitute these values for (C) and (F), respectively, in the general 
equation and solve for (A). The value of (A) is 1.081 and the 
general equation becomes 


1000 KC 
— = + 1.081 
F 


The equation of the individual curves are, 


1000 

(a) — = 1219 = 1.081 

F 
ce: per cent consistency 

1000 

(b) > = 1.275C + 1.081 
1000 

(c) > = 1.935C + 1.081 
1000 
1000 

(e) — = 3.840C + 1.081 
1000 

( > = 5.850C + 1.081 
1000 

(g) — = 14.96C + 1.081 

Figure — was comuctat from the general equation, 
1 


— = KC + 1.081 
F 


and since the equations of the functions plotted along the axes 
care - 
x = aC 
4 { 1000 } 
andy =ri-— 
F 


the curves are all straight lines with a common point of con- 
vergence. 


The use of Fig. 4 is outlined as follows: Given the freeness 
ot a stock as 500, determined at 0.360 per cent consistency. What 
is the freeness at 0.400 per cent? Follow the 500 line horizontally 
to its intersection with the 0.360 per cent line and interpolate the 
freeness at 0.400 per cent, along the slant lines, to be 476. What 
is the freeness at 0.300 per cent? Follow along the slant lines 


from the 0.360 per cent, 500, intersection to the 0.300 per cent 
line, and read 557. 


Occasionally, in running a sample, not enough stock would be 
obtained to give a sufficient quantity of 0.400 per cent suspension 
to handle readily and sometimes errors would be found in the 
‘calculation of the amount of water to add to dilute to 0.400 per 
‘cent. By the use of Fig. 4 such determinations were not lost, 
for the apparent freeness at the consistency used could be easily 
converted to the standard 0.400 per cent. It is possible to judge 
the amount of, thick stock to be taken to make a suspension of 
0.3 to 0.5 per cent. The consistency need not be adjusted, for 
which its value known, the freeness at 0.400 per cent may be 
read from the chart. 

Other Apparatus 

In order to make a quick and accurate freeness test, other 
apparatus than the freeness tester itself is required for the prepara- 
tion of a sample of uniform, standard consistency. Therefore, 
the following items are included in the outfit: 

An electric centrifuge especially designed and adapted for use 
upon pulp and paper fiber, differing in several respects from the 
ordinary laboratory centrifuge. We might note one feature, in 
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passing, that this centrifuge is provided with special elect; 
heater by means of which, the moist sample, after whirling, jy 
quickly reduced to bone dry condition for weighing. . This cents; 
fuge is also useful outside of freeness testing as a rapid and 
accurate means of determining consistencies of beater and oth 
stock as well as fiber in whitewater. 

An electric stirrer or mixer for getting the sample into th 
uniform suspension, is desirable. 

Accurate agate bearing scales of the open pan type for th 
rapid and accurate weighing of the samples. 

A steel and asbestos worktable holds and completes the outfit. 


Silicate of Soda in Paper Making 

The various uses to which silicate of soda may be applied jn 
the paper mill are treated very fully in a recent bulletin of 
Philadelphia Quartz Company, Philadelphia. In it there is refer. 
euce to a book on the subject, published in German and translate; 
into English with a foreword by C. F. Cross, The Use of Silicate 
of Soda for the Sizing of Paper, by Th. E. Blasweiler, London, 
1926, 114 pages. The last paragraph is quoted: 

“The chief advantages of silicate sizing may be again sum. 
marized as follows: 

“(1) Good working on the paper machine. 

“(2) No sticking at the presses. 

“(3) As a result of (1) and (2), smaller consumption of felts, 

“(4) Rapid and complete sedimentation of the machine water. 

“(5) Increases strength. 

“(6) Better handle and rattle to the paper. 

“(7) Higher fixation of loading while retaining the handle of 
the paper. 

“(8) Larger capillary rise for oils and a smooth surface (print- 
ing qualities). 

“(9) Flatness of cut sheets of the paper. 

“(10) Increased absorption and fixation of dyestuffs.” 

Besides increasing the hardness and rattle of the sheet, the 
finish and strength of the paper are increased by the proper use 
of silicate. In regard to hydration and the effect of silicate in 
the beater an interesting statement is made. 

“Several of the good results from the use of the silicate are 
due to the marked effect of the silicate in helping the hydration 
of the stock in the beater. This is a feature of its use that has 
received special study. In beating, one purpose is to separate 
and draw out the fibers. Another purpose is to hydrate the fibers, 
that is, make the fibers take up water in such a way that the 


water does more than simply wet them thoroughly, it becomes a 
part of the fiber material. 


“Good hydration results in better felting of the fibers, higher 
finish and better holding of the moisture in the sheet. Grease- 
proof, glassine and parchment are examples of papers made from 
stock which is very highly hydrated. Silicate of soda in the 
beater, before adding alum, greatly aids in this hydration. With 
silicate, in other words, more hydration will take place in a given 
beating time than without silicate. Or, again, a given amount of 
hydration can be produced in less time with silicate than without. 
Silicate therefore will speed up production, by shortening the beat- 
ing time necessary. We have known of cases where this was a 
very important advantage, when a mill had business which taxed 
its beater capacity, but was able to turn it out on time because 
of the use of silicate. ‘In many cases it has been possible to 
shorten the beating time very considerably and still keep the paper 
well up to standard by the use of silicate.” 

The grades of silicate best to use’and the proper methods of 
application are given, which will’ be of interest to paper makers. 


TAPPI Emblems 
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Multiple Duty on Drum Filters 


By H. A. Morrison* 


There are approximately two hundred vacuum drum filters 
being used in North American paper mills. Thus’a brief survey 
into the utility of this equipment will be of general interest. 

The vacuum drum filter, when operated in pulp and. paper 
mills is characterized by high capacity in both liquids and solids, 
removal of soluble impurities from pulp, high density of dis- 
charged stock, and a definite separation of solids from the 
liquid containing them. 

In many cases the filter can be operated so that two or more 
of the above operations can be accomplished in one filtration. 
This naturally simplifies pulp making and also decreases costs. 

The following table will more clearly explain the combining of 
different operations. 

TABLE 1 
MAJOR FUNCTION Additional work done in same operation. 
BROWN STOCK WASHER—Clean black liquor to evaporators. 


eases cost of bleaching. 


Lowers consumption. 


REWASHERS —Prevents stock loss by save-all methods. 
Saves soda and alum. 
sreremee foaming on screens and paper ma- 
chines. 
DECKERS —Thickens to desired beater density 


Removes soluble i pene, a as black 
liquor or cook aci 

Recovers paper machine white water solids. 

Thickens to desired bleaching density. 

Serves as wet Re on 


BLEACH WASHERS —Removes solu le products 0 of bleach action. 
see save- oo 
LIME MUD WASHERS e a density, 


Niet see oo cook Sees. ‘ 

roduces residue in condition for reburning 

or reuse in acid plant or for agricultural 
purposes. 


Brown Stock Washing 


The vacuum washer is used to remove black liquor from either 
soda or kraft pulp as a substitute for wash pans or diffusers. 

Black liquor removal is quite complete, soda pulp being washed 
to an average of 10 pounds soda (as Na,O) per ton and kraft 
pulp to about 25 pounds soda (as NasO) per ton. This is 
strictly a washing operation, black liquor being replaced by hot 
water. 

In addition to washing acceptably, the unit produces a black 
liquor filtrate of high concentration which is practically free 
from fiber. 

The older methods make a less perfect separation of pulp from 
liquor and the liquor must also be screened or filtered on addi- 
tional equipment to recover the pulp and to prevent fouling of 
evaporator tubes by the fiber in the liquor. 


Rewashers 


There are many chemical pulp mills which have sufficient digest- 
ers to allow greater output but production is limited by insuffici- 
ent pulp washing capacity. It has been found that installation 
of a rewasher in such plants, to complete the washing of stock 
and more thoroughly remove cooking liquor, often increases 
the capacity of a mill from 15 to 20 per cent. 

The rewasher insures a thoroughly washed pulp for the screens. 

Only a small quantity of wash water is applied to the pulp cake 
while under vacuum. The operation is entirely that of re- 
placement, clean water displacing the residual cook liquor. 

This method is applicable to all varieties of chemical pulp. It 
is especially recommended for use in the kraft mills of the 
Southern United States. 

White water from deckers and wet machines may be used for 
thinning the stock and sluicing it out of blow pits or dump tanks. 
The short fiber in the white water is retained by the long fiber 
stock being washed. The rewasher acts as a saveall in addition 
to its regular duty of the removal of black liquor. 


™ Member TAPPI; Oliver Continuous Filter Co., New York. 


Deckers 


The primary function of a decker is to thicken stock from 
screening density (0.3 to 0.5 per cent a. d.) for storage at densities: 
uf to 5 per cent ad. This necessitates removal of from 35 to as 
much as 50 gallons of water per pound of pulp handled. Standard 
type deckers allow considerable amounts of stock to pass out 
with the water, thus as large quantities of this water are wasted, 
the loss in stock is high. 

The vacuum drum produces clean filtrate, averaging less than 
1 pound stock per thousand gallons when handling news ground 
wood and less than 0.1 pounds stock per thousand gallons on sul- 
phite. Units handling 50 tons ground wood require much less 
space than is needed for standard deckers. On long fiber pulp 
such as sulphite or kraft, one drum filter handles more than 100 
tons per day. 

In practically all chemical pulp mills, residual cooking acid 
or black liquor is contained in the stock to be deckered and 
since a standard decker merely removes liquid, the deckered 
stock is contaminated by impurities in solution. These increase 
bleach consumption and cause foaming on the paper machines. 

In contrast to the above, the vacuum decker removes most of 
the screening water by filtration. On long fiber stock, the 
sheet is about 10 per cent air dry shortly after it emerges from 
the decker vat. At this point, clean wash water is applied by 
showers or weir in a quantity equal to about 10 times the weight 
of air dry pulp handled. The wash water replaces the impure 
water contained in the sheet and the stock is ne at a 
high purity. 

When stock is to be bleached at high density, press a are 
mounted on the vacuum decker drum and stock is discharged at 
20 per cent or greater consistency. 

In many cases, paper machine white water is used for thinning 
at the screen head box and white water solids are recovered on 
the decker as described under “Rewashers”. 

It is to be especially noted that the method indicated is advocat- 
ed for kraft mills and for mills making newsprint paper. In 
either type mill, white water recovery is combined with the decker- 
ing of long fibre stock of exceptional freeness. Capacity in terms 
of water handled is much greater than if the paper mill white 
water was combined with short stock such as groundwood or 
papermachine furnish. In addition to increased capacity on a 
decker-saveall handling long fiber, the mat of stock is a better 
medium for retention of short solids, and the resulting filtrate is 
far cleaner than on a similar decker handling groundwood. 

It will thus be seen that a vacuum drum filter combines in one 
step (1) deckering, (2) washing, (3) thickening, and (4) white 
water recovery. 

Bleach Washers 

The old established practice of bleach washing involving drain- 
ers with tile or perforated wood drainage bottoms, is rapidly 
being replaced by vacuum drum filters. Drainers consume time, 

occupy much space, lose stock and require large volumes of fresh 
water 

Drum filters readily wash any variety of bleached pulp to. 
high purity immediately after the bleaching is completed. Loss 
of fiber is negligible and wash water requirement is approximately 
ten times the bone dry weight of the pulp handled. Added ad- 
vantages of the drum washer are decided reduction in space re- 
quired and the incidental establishment of desired density of wash- 

ed stock, with a thickening range far in excess of drainers. 

There are now seyeral mills making white book and bond 
paper where papermachine white water is handled by the drum 
bleach washers, thus eliminating savealls. Any paper mill running 
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bleached white paper can recover practically all of its paper 
machine white water solids in this manner. 


After bleaching in any of the various kinds of bleacher units, 
the stock, containing the soluble products of bleach action, is at 
5 per cent or greater density. It must be thinned to 1.0 per cent 
or lower density for washing on vacuum filters and this is done by 
adding paper machine white water. In many cases, the stock is 
thinned to less than 0.5 percent a. d. 


The vacuum washer forms a uniform cake from stock at the 
density mentioned and this cake retains practically all of the short 
solids. Clay filler is likewise retained quite completely so that 
clean filtrate passes to waste through a barometric leg. On no 
variety of work in this class does the effluent average more than 
0.5 pounds total insolubles per thousand gallons. 

Clean fresh water, preferably free from chlorides, is applied 
through a weir to the cake on the revolving drum. Wash never 
need exceed ten times the weight of the stock since this is 
essentially washing by replacement and cake is normally 10 per- 
cent a.d. density. at the point where wash water is applied. 

The washed stock leaves the drum at any desired density up 
to 10 per cent a. d. and containing but the slightest trace of chlor- 
ides. Higher densities up to 30 per cent a. d..are secured by us- 
ing press rolls mounted on the washer drum. 


Lime Mud Washing 


Vacuum drum filters were first used in paper mills for washing 
caustic from the lime mud after causticization of carbonate 
liquor, in the soda and kraft processes. 

In addition to almost complete removal of caustic, vacuum 
drum filters provide clean strong white liquor for cooking pur- 
poses and also produce a mud cake of low moisture content, suit- 


able for reburning, reuse for acid making in the milk of |in. 
system or sale to farmers for soil treatment. 


Caustic solutions, especially those which also contain sulphj 
attack steel rather severely, under filter conditions, and rap; 
destroy cotton or woolen filter cloths. For these reasons, highly 
efficient all cast iron filters have been developed and the uy 
of monel metal filter cloth has become almost universal. 

Capacity, washing rate and final moisture content, all are affecte 
by the temperature, density and character of the sludge deing 
filtered. 

Kraft mud is, in general, more difficult to filter than myj 
from the soda process. Presence of impurities, such as iron, 
alumina and magnesia, in the original quick lime, render filtra. 
tion more difficult. 

Kraft mud cake averages 46 per cent moisture and about 04 
per cent total soda as discharged from a drum filter. The corres. 
ponding figures on soda process lime mud are 39 per cent moisture 
and 0.25 per cent soda (as NaOH). 

It may thus be seen that in each of the five different major 
steps; namely, brown stock washing, rewashing, deckering, bleach 
washing and lime mud washing, the vacuum drum filter effic. 
iently performs its designated task while at the same time will 
do additional and highly important work. 

The writer knows of no other class of pulp and paper mill 
equipment which has comparable versatility or capacity for all 
around usefulness. 

Vacuum filters are comparatively new in the industry; less than 
ten years have elapsed since their introduction, but their ability 
tu simplify the flow sheet, to do several different necessary and 
useful things at the same time, is the real reason why no 
new mills are operated without them. 


Ground Wood Screening Refiners 


By C. K. Andrews, Chairman, Mechanical Pulp Committee 


The Mechanical Pulp Committee has endeavored to keep in 
touch with the improvements made in refining ground wood 
pulp screenings the past year and it is encouraging to note the 
increasing attention being paid to ground wood screenings. 

Several mills have installed refiners of the Valley or Voith 
type and are attempting to refine the screenings for use in news- 
print paper and similar grades. The best installation of this 
kind the writer has seen is in a large mill using about 130 
tons of pulp a day. The screenings from the primary screens go 
through IMPCO tailing screens. The rejections from the tailing 
screens pass to a decker without a couch, and are thickened to 
the proper consistency before going to the refiner. The stock 
from the refiner passes over flat screens with 0.010 cut plates. 
The accepted stock is used in making news and the rejections 
trom the flat screen are at times returned to the refiner and at 
uther times used in making wrapper. The stock from the flat 
ucreen shows a short, coarse fiber, which would be unsatisfactory 
ior news if used alone, but as the percentage is only about 2 per 
went, of the total used, it is not particularly noticeable. The 
mill reports that the machine tenders at times are of the opinion 
that the refiner stock causes more slivers in the paper, but they 
wave never been able to show conclusively that this is true. This 
mill is in a position to furnish approximately the maximum 
amount of screenings that the refiner can handle, which in the 
writer's opinion is very important in getting the best results from 
this type of refiner. 

Another mill reports that when running colored news, the 
slivers or “shiners” in the sheet do not absorb the color and 
some of their customers have found fault with shives on the 
surface of the paper. They also report that these shives have a 
tendency to pick out on the printing presses and, adhering to the 
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printing cylinders, they impress themselves again and again at 
each revolution of the cylinders. 


* Bauer Brothers, Springfield, O., are manufacturing a refiner, 
one of which has been installed in a large Canadian mill. This 
refiner consists of two heavy steel heads on shafts which are 
mounted on ball bearings and run at high speed in opposite 
directions. This refiner is driven by two 75 hp. motors, and 
they claim it has a capacity of about 5 tons of screenings per 
day. When this machine was first installed, the refined stock 
was run over wet machines and used for making wrappers. The 
last report we have from the mill in which this refiner is in- 
stalled was to the effect that the machine seems to give quite 
satisfactory operation, but that they were not ready to record 
anything on it at that time. 

Bahr Brothers, Marion, Ind., are manufacturing a centrifugal 
refiner which consists of one revolving and one stationary steel 
disk which was developed to give paper stock a last brushing just 
before going to the paper machines headbox. One of these re- 
finers was tried in our mill on ground wood screenings. The re- 
jections from the primary screens were passed over flat screens 
equipped with 0.012 cut plates. The rejections from the flat 
screens passed through the refiner and back on to the flat screens, 
making a closed system. Examination of the stock, after pass- 
through the refiner would indicate that the finer screenings were 
apparently refined into very good stock without shortening the 
fibers, but the coarser screenings, instead of being refined, were 
reduced into small slivers, or “sawdust,” and caused trouble on 
the calender stacks of our machines. A 15 hp. motor was used 
to drive this machine. The percentage of stock that was refined by 
passing through the refiner once, was small and so we dis- 
continued the use. We understand one mill is using this refiner 
successfully on sulphite screenings and believe from our observa- 
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tion of the machine that it would work better on fibers which 
had been softened by cooking. 

We understand one Canadian mill is cooking sawdust for sul- 
phite in a small six ton digester, cooking it separately, and re- 
ports that the yield and quality of the pulp are nearly as good 
as the regular grade. Another Canadian mill reports it is cook- 
ing ground wood screenings with the chips for sulphite. 

The development of the rod mill during the past year, while 
not tried commercially, so far as the writer knows, on ground 
wood screenings, opens up possibilities and we understand one 
mill is considering an installation in the near future. It seems 
to the writer, however, that the rod mill might not prove entirely 
satisfactory on ground wood screenings as the action of the 
rods on the screenings would have a tendency to make small, 
coarse particles or “sawdust” rather than long fine fibers, whereas 
just the opposite would be true of wood which has been softened 
by cooking. It is possible that cooking the screenings from a 
ground wood mill in a digester along with the chips, and using 
a rod mill on the screenings from the entire sulphite mill, may 
prove the most practical solution of this problem for mills mak- 
ing both ground wood and sulphite. 

Refiners now on the market, in the writer’s opinion, will not 
refine screenings into first quality ground wood, although by us- 
ing care in holding the per cent of screenings to the minimum on 
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the grinders and in operating the refiner, the percertage of poor 
quality pulp may not be objectionable. 

Mills that do not wish to lower the quality of the ground 
wood by using the refined screenings, in the pulp may find it 
profitable to use a refiner for preparing screenings for use in a 
better grade of paper than would be possible in their original 
state. 

The advantage of knowing definitely the percentage of screen- 
ings being made will warrant the cost of putting in a system for 
getting this information. The ground wood foreman who knows 
the percentage of screenings he is making each day or shift soon 
learns the effect of different methods of sharpening the stones 
and uses those which will give the lowest percentage of screen- 
ings consistent with good quality of ground wood. When we 
started keeping a daily record of the percentage of screenings at 
our mill, using our present system of screening (which consists 
of one bull screen, one IMPCO knotter, four IMPCO centrifugal 
screens, two ten plate flat screens with 0.012 cut plates), we were 
making 2% per cent screenings, including the screenings from 
‘he inotter, but no: from the bull screen. Last year our average 
was 0.8 per cent. During the year we changed the plates in our 
IMPCO centrifugal screens from 0.075 to 0.065 perforations. 

We have a market for our screenings as they come from the 
flat screen which gives us ‘a little more than the cost of handling. 


Report of Heat & Light and Power Committee 


By R. W. Leeper, Chairman 


During the past year, the activities of the Heat, Light and 
Power Committee have been somewhat curtailed, following the 
custom that has become practically established during the last 
few years, that it should not enter actively into the Fall meeting, 
by presentation of formal papers. 


For this meeting, the committee has selected for presentation 
two papers, “High Pressure Boiler Plants” and “The Power 
Requirements of Paper Mill Machinery.” 


These papers will be presented at the sectional meeting by the 
authors, accompanied by charts, lantern slides and other data. 
Your committee feel that these are subjects of vital interest to 
a great many of our members and hope that all interested will 
be present and take part in the discussion. The papers indicate 
that much time and thought have been given to their preparation, 
and only by being in attendance when delivered, will the indi- 
vidual member receive full benefit, as many pertinent questions 
are asked and answered that do not appear in the published 
reports. 


The first of these papers, “High Pressure Boiler Plants,” is of 
especial interest to those mills where a maximum of by-product 
steam power is demanded from the steam required for process 
purposes, While it is quite generally known that, as a by-product, 
steam power can be generated for from 4,000 to 5,000 B.t.u. per 
kilowatt hour, which compares favorably in cost with power from 
even our larger hydro-electric developments, it must be admitted 
that our industry has been somewhat backward in making use of 
this source of cheap power to its full extent. 


As was pointed out last year by your Chairman, one of the 
several factors entering into the reduction of from around 20,000 
to in the neighborhood of 14,000 B.t.u. per kilowatt hour in our 
large Central Stations, has been increasing steam pressures and 
temperatures. Similar results may be impractical in the pulp and 
paper mill power plant but it must be admitted that there is 
certainly still room for improvement. Mr. Webster in his paper 
has therefore indicated what may be accomplished by following 
modern practice, with especial reference to boiler plants for 
higher pressures and temperatures. 

The paper on “The Power Requirements of Paper Mill Ma- 


chinery” is the second of a series on this subject, the first having 
been presented by Mr. Staege during the annual meeting in 1926. 

This series was inaugurated following an insistent demand that 
this committee start some work of general interest that would 
require the attention of several to complete. With papers of 
limited length it is of course impossible to cover the power re- 
quirements of paper mull machinery in one article. It can, how- 
ever, be taken up in sections and if followed to its logical con- 
clusion, with revisions when and as may be required, your com- 
mittee believes that it will prove a valuable contribution. 

At the 1926 annual meeting a tentative code covering “The 
Identification of Pulp and Paper Mill Piping” was presented. 
This was prepared in conjunction with the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, following a persistent demand for some- 
thing of this nature. Further, it was felt that our work should 
be based on that already prepared and quite generally recognized, 
although not as yet formally accepted by the A. E. S. C. 

It was also believed when the work required to place the Paper 
Drying Code in acceptable form was recalled, that this would 
also require the best efforts of several committees; due to thé 
lack of interest shown when presented and since further con- 
sideration of this tentative code has been eliminated from our 
program for this meeting. 

During the past year, in your Chairman’s opinion, while there 
have been many improvements to existing processes, methods and 
equipment, there have been no outstanding new developments in 
the field covered by this committee of especial interest to the 
industry. It may not be amiss to here direct the attention of the 
members to the progress made during the past year along certain 
lines that it is believed will be of interest. 

A marked increase in the generation of steam at high pressure, 
together with the use of turbines for high back pressures, that is, 
of the order of 100 pounds or more, or turbines from which steam 
may be bled at one or more pressures for process purposes. 

The increasing use of stack gases for drying bark and other 
refuse, pending its use as fuel, also for preheating the air for 
combustion. 

Marked improvement in boiler settings, stokers and powdered 
coal equipment. 
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The installation of a vacuum drier on a commercial machine. 

Increasing use of economizers of various types for heat re- 
covery from the machine room. 

The use of antifriction or improvement of existing types of 
bearings, especially on paper machines, with a resulting decrease 
in the power demand. 

The use of chain or worm driven paper machine drier sections. 

The increasing use in the industry of the electric boiler for 
surplus electric energy. 

The greater interest shown in power factor correction by mill 
engineers, which has been paralleled by the development and use 
of synchronous motors for drives where formerly squirrel cage 
or wound rotor motors were considered essential. 

In turning over to my successor the chairmanship of the Heat, 
Light and Power Committee, I wish to thank the members of the 
committee especially, and of the Association in general, for their 
cooperation and support. I also wish to express to our President, 
G. K. Spence, and W. G. MacNaughton, Secretary, my grateful 
appreciation for the assistance rendered whenever required. 

The importance of the work of this committee cannot, in my 
opinion, be easily overestimated. To develop its real value, how- 
ever, requires more time and effort than has been given to it by 
the average member, but it seems safe to add that its importance 
is recognized to an increasing extent every year by our executives, 
which should mean a larger and better attendance, with more time 
devoted to its activities. It therefore seems safe to predict better 
work in the future than has ever been attempted in the past, and 
for my successors through the years, this is my wiSh. 


Beveridge Paper Co. To Build 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., March 1, 1927——Announcement that a three- 
story addition to the plant of the Beveridge Paper Company, 717 
West Washington street, Indianapolis, will be built immediately, 
has just been made by Samuel R. Sutphin, president of the com- 
pany. The addition will join the office building and will give the 
company approximately 50,000 square feet more of floor space. 
The structure will house machinery to manufacture a special kind 
of high grade paper. The frame work of the building will be of 
steel, inclosed with face brick, steel sash and stone trimming. 
An automatic sprinkling system and a 10,000-pound power ele- 
vator will be included, also a shower bath for employees. 

The cost of the building has not been determined, according 
to officials, because of the necessity of constructing part of the 
building over a section of an adjoining building without inter- 
rupting work there. The addition will be completed by June 1. 
With the exception of one other three-story building, the re- 
mainder of the company’s property is all one story structures. 


Reforestation by Crown-Willamette 


The reforestation crew of the Crown-Willamette Paper Com- 
pany has completed the work of planting 640 acres of denuded 
land in the Young’s river valley near Astoria, Ore. The men 
have been working most of the winter setting out approximately 
half a million young spruce trees. In addition to these they made 
an experimental planting of Port Orford cedar, and also planted 
alder and cascara trees through the rows of coniferous trees to 
act as fire breakers. 


Frank Holbrook Resigns 


Frank E. Holbrook, well known in Wisconsin paper mill circles, 
resigned last month as manager of the Combined Locks Paper 
Company of Appleton, Wis. He has returned to an executive 
position with the International Paper Company and will be lo- 
cated at Glen Falls, N. Y. Mr. Holbrook was with the Interna- 
tional for twelve years but left there five years ago to locate in 
Appleton. His family will remain in this city until summer. 
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Tacoma To Be Paper Center 


Tacoma is now a competitor with the best of locations for pulp 
and paper industries, since the question of water for industrig 
purposes has been solved by city engineers, according to Bertram 
T. McBain of Portland, pulp and Paper specialist, who was ‘ 
visitor in Tacoma Tuesday, looking over a number of Proposed 
pulp and paper plant sites for clients among eastern manufac. 
turers. 

Mr. McBain declined to disclose the names of the clients for 
whom he is investigating sites, says the Tacoma Ledger, but sai 
that there is apparently a veritable rush of eastern manufacturers 
to obtain sites for pulp mills in the Pacific northwest, which js 
destined, he believes, to be the large source of the paper supply 
of the United States. He has been keeping in touch with the Ta- 
coma Chamber of Commerce and the city water department for 
some months, awaiting the time when the water question would 
be pronounced solved. 


“Pulp paper manufacturers can now find everything they re- 
quire for economical manufacture right here in Tacoma.” said Mr. 
McBain. “Tacoma can vie with the best of them in bidding for 
such plants. The first development in the northwest will prob- 
ably be the erection of pulp mills, which are comparatively cheaply 
constructed, but eventually these mills will be only the auxiliaries 
of wonderful paper mills, allowing Washington and Oregon to pro- 
duce the major paper requirements of the nation from their 
natural pulp woods and from the by-products of logging and saw- 
mill operations, now being wasted to the extent of millions of 
cords annually. 

“Washington now produces more pulp and paper than any other 
western state and with abundant water-power, ample timber sup- 
plies and the other essentials, including pure water in unlimited 
quantities, Washington seems to be America’s greatest producer of 
pulp and paper, if not the world’s greatest. 


“There are pulp or paper mills now in operation or being built 
at Edmonds, Bellingham, Anacortes, Everett, Tacoma, Aberdeen, 
Hoquiam, Vancouver, Camas, Millwood, Port Angeles, Shelton, 
Longview, Tumwater and Olympia, with good prospects for more 
at Olympia, Tacoma, Everett, and other towns. 


Haywood Tag Co. To Build 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., March 1, 1927—-The Haywood Tag Com- 
pany of Lafayette, Ind., is proceeding with plans to build a new 
home at Erie and North streets there and it is expected to have 
the building ready for occupancy by July 1. Plans for the ew 
building were announced by George P. Haywood, Jr., president 
of the company. The firm formerly was under the same roof 
with the Haywood Publishing Company. Property has been pur- 
chased for the plant. It measures 156 feet on Erie street and 
150 feet on North street. The entire space will be utilized by a 
one-story building, with full basement. Construction will com- 
bine concrete, steel, brick and stone and when completed, the plant 
will double the capacity of the present quarters. The plans have 
been so formed that additions can be made later as business 
expands. 


Federal Paper Stock Co. Buys Site 


The Federal Paper Stock Company, Portland, Ore., has bought 
an old brewery site at the foot of Harrison street, including three 
lots and trackage and a four story brick building which is to be 
considerably improved at a cost of about $10,000. This will 
provide a modern warehouse and distribution plant. The cost 
of the site was $20,000. 


The Federal Paper Stock Co. is an importer of bags and 


burlap and exporter of paper and paper products. The presen! 
location is at 351 Front street. 
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z Paper Machine Efficiencies 
. By D. A. Wilcox, Cost Accountant, Oxford Paper Company 
ries In a moment of mental abberation I told your Secretary, Mr. on our minds that, all other things being equal, the production 
ro- Burke, about a system that we use at the Oxford Paper Co, to would vary directly with the basis or the deckle or speed, etc. 
leir check up the operating efficiencies of our paper machines and he That is to say, that the number of square inches made in a given 
aw- immediately drafted me to come and tell you all about it. He time is the result of the speed in feet X 12 X the deckle in inches 
of said: ‘We'll take a half hour for the paper and half an hour X the number of minutes run, and the Ibs. made was the product 
for discussion.” When I began to write it up it seemed so simple of the number of square inches times the weight per square inch. 
her that I couldn’t see how I could fill up 30 minutes, so talking it Thus if you keep all the rest constant and vary any one of them 
up over with my assistant he suggested that I get hold of Bill Ney’s the resultant weight will vary directly with it. 
ted Jcke Book and take 10 minutes on efficiencies and 20 minutes of Therefore, if you take the production per hour for any certain 
of jokes. However, as you can get better service of this sort at given conditions and divide that by the product of the basis X 
a Vaudeville Show, I thought it best not to follow his advice. deckle X speed prevailing you will get a factor, which, when 
ils Right at the beginning I wish to disclaim any marvelous powers multiplied by any other set of basis, deckle and speed will give 
- of divination for the system or any great amount of originality the production that should have been made under‘similar conditions. 
< in devising it, but it has been a useful tool for us and I hand it What we did then may appear as if we had gone at it back- 
o ou to you for what it is worth. We feel that it has assisted us in wards. And yet it had certain advantages which makes me still 
really getting at the facts about each day’s producion and that it think that it was not a bad way after all. 
has had a powerful psychological effect, with resultant increase Formula for Maximum Production 
in the production. With this explanation I shall tell you about it If you will calculate the maximum possible production in a 
and how it works. certain period of time for any set conditions of basis, etc., you will 
. Hugh Amount of Darkness use the following formula: 
Ww : Basis X Deckle x Speed X 12 X Time in hrs. X 60 ; 
s Before we had these efficiency reports there was a huge amount - nite ae eee = Max. Production 
of darkness in our office as to the real conditions surrounding each and as 12 x 60 me 
. day’s production. We had certain fixed standards for a day’s pro- Bintunexme 7578947 X 10 
m duction for each machine and the total mill (which were largely therefore if you multiply these factors together and by this 
y the averages of some past years), but unfortunately the machines umber you get the maximum that could have been made during 
, refused to live up to them exactly each day; they always ran over he period, and this divided into the actual production will give 
d or under them. When we tried to find out the reason we were up the ratio between the maximum and what was actually made. 
. against it. At first “Low basis weight” was the common cause to This is the way that the Newsprint Bureau advises for getting 
. blame, then after a while we investigated this and found that half “Paper Machine Crew Efficiencies,” except that they use 24 hours 
t of the time the basis was higher than average, so that wouldn’t go. invariably for the time. 
Then narrow deckle took its turn, Dat we dislodged that, and Well, we tried this and found that the machines never even 
S 


lastly the speed was held at fault. It looked for awhile as if 
we were stuck. So we got up a lot of averages on basis, deckle, 
speeds, productions, etc., and tried to analyze the day’s results. 
I would go in to the President and tell him something like this: 
“No 1—machines fell off from standard in production today. The 
basis was rather low, but on the other hand it had higher than 
average deckle, but the speed was down, but they ran more than the 
standard number of hours,” and so forth for all the eleven 
machines. By the time I got through, his head would be swim- 
ming with all the details. The method certainly analyzed the 
day’s operations but did not get us anywhere. 

Then one day a bright idea struck us. Noticing how the low 
basis was offset by high deckle, etc., the very. obvious fact flashed 


* Address delivered before Cust Association of the Paper Industry, at Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, Feb. 22, 1927. 


came close to 100% on this basis and that each machine differed 
from each other machine over a period of time. There appeared 
to be some intangible “Machine” factor, something connected with 
the machine itself which operated against it, and wishing to be 
fair to the crews, we tried to take this into consideration. Thus 
we went back over a year and picked out the 30 best days for 
each machine; that is to say, the 30 days on which they had the 
highest productions. This was carefully gone over by the In- 
spection Dept. to eliminate any days on which they had high pro- 
duction and such days were eliminated. Finally we got 30 satis- 
factory days, which, by the way were not consecutive nor the 
same for all machines, and using these, we averaged the basis, 
deckle, speed, hours run and productions for each machine. We 
then multiplied the first four together and divided the product 
into the average productions and thus got our factors. We thought 
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that by usii® the productions, etc., of the 30 B&t days we Would 
get a fair mark to set as 100%. It was one, we thought, that they 
bad proven they could meet, but would be very difficult to do 
often, 

Now let me state parenthetically what I meant when I said it 
might look as if we had gone at it backwards. If, instead of 
doing all that work we had taken 90 per cent of the maximum as 

is we would have saved ourselves a lot of trouble and, possibly, 
secured even more useful results. As it stands now, each ma- 
chine having a different factor, is not directly comparable with the 
others, whereas if we had them all on the same basis they would 
be. However, on the otherhand had we done that we would not 
have taken the “Machine Factor” into consideration, and, of course, 
we did not know then that this would average 10 per cent from the 
maximum. 

I should like to stop here a moment and discuss what we mean 
by “Paper Machine Efficiency,” for depending on our definition 
we must vary our method of getting at it. The definition which 
we had in mind at the time was something like this: “With a 
given basis, deckle, speed and number of operating hours, what is 
the ratio between what the crew actually got out of the machine 
and what could have been expected under standard operating con- 
ditions?” There will, undoubtedly, be a lot of disagreement with 
this because we do not hold the speed and operating time against 
the crew. Of course, the basis and deckle are set and depend upon 
the instructions from the Order Department, but many people 
will say that speed and operating time are decidedly factors un- 
der the control or partial control of the crew and ought to be 
taken in as part of the efficiency. 

As te the time, we handle that in another way, and get, as I 
believe you will agree, a control that works out very nicely, so 
that we need not argue about it just now. 

Speed may depend to some extent upon the crew, but generally 
it is controlled by so many factors beyond them, such as beater 
capacity, formation, dryer capacity, etc., that we believe it hardly 
fair to charge it against the crew. I shall suggest, however, for 
those that desire it, a method of checking this item also, but we 
feel that speed is an item of such paramount importance, that 
everyone, from the Mill Manager down, is constantly watching it 
and checking up on it so that we can safely take it as it is and 
leave the control of it to them. 

The way the system actually operates is this: Each day we 
average the basis, deckles and speeds of each machine. Basis and 
deckle are averaged on the pounds made while speed is averaged 
by the hours run at each speed, which we think is the fairer 
method. These are then multiplied together and by the factor for 
the machine. The result is the standard production per hovr. This, 
then is multiplied, first by the standard number of operating hours 
per day, and then by the actual operating hours. The first re- 
sult we call our standard day index, and the second our operat- 
ing index. The first one gives us a comparison from day to day 
and from period to period of the prevailing conditions. The dif- 
ference between the two is the tons lost on account of excess 
time down and the difference between the operating day index and 
the actual production is the tons lost on account of inefficiency. 
It is through this time loss that we get our time control, and it 
is a good one. 

The actual production is then divided by the operating index 
and gives us the percentage efficiency. When we have it all fig- 
ured out we make up a report like this: 


1 2 3 o 5 6 7 8 
Mach. Std. Day Operating Actual Time Effic. Total Per cent 
No. Index Index Production Loss Loss Loss’ Efficiency 
1 25.0 24.3 23.8 0.7 0.5 1.2 97.9 
2 31.2 30.0 30.4 1.2 0.4* 0.8 101.3 
3 27.6 28.4 27.6 0.8* 0.8 97.1 
os 18.7 16.2 15.7 2.5 0.5 3.0 96.2 
Total 102.5 ; 98.9 97.5 3.6 1.4 5.0 98.5 
Col. 5 is Col 2 minus Col. 3. It represents the tonnage lost due to excessive 
time down. 
Col. 6 is Col. 3 minus Col. 4. It represents the tonnage lost through in- 
efficiency. 


Col. 7 is the sum of Col. 5 plus Col. 6. 


Col. 8 is Col. 4 divided by 1. 3. It represents the centage of operatin; 
efficiency for the day. - - — 


* Credit. 
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Tt get the total tons lost for ime and efficiency and the over-all 
efficiency we add up the indexes of the individual machines agg 
get the total indexes. These then are treated in the same manne 
as the indexes for any individual machine. 


For anyone that desires to take into consideration the effeg 
of speed on efficiency, that is to say, to get the efficiency for th 
day as compared with operating the machines at standard specq 
for the type and bases of the paper run, instead of simply tak. 
ing the speeds as actually run, there can be inserted another inde 
and another column of losses or gains, and that would be don 
this way: After you have figured the indexes in the manner 
outlined, go back and figure an operating index, but using th 
standard speeds instead of the actual speeds. This index, divided 
into the actual operating index would give the speed efficiency anj 
the difference between the two would give the tons lost or 
gained that day on account of the variance from the standard 
speeds. 


Referring back to the report, which, by the way is made w 
entirely of imaginary figures, you will see that it brings out some 
very interesting data. I have purposely made it in such form as to 
bring up certain things that occasionally occur. 


Over-all Efficiency 


In the first place, the first thing that we look at is the over- 
all efficiency, which, for that day, was 985 per ceni—rather 
low. The next thing is to see what particular machine fell down 
and immediately we see that No. 4 was the worst. You will 
at once notice that No. 2 is down for 101.3 per cent efficiency. 
This is possible under our system and not infrequently happens. 
(I might say that whenever there is an extraordinarily high or 
low efficiency it is the cause of an immediate investigation.) 
I mentioned that when we set standards we tried to get asa 
basis conditions that had been met, but which it would be very 
difficult to sustain. Unfortunately, the highest productions are 
not always the most efficient; that is to say that some days they 
have such excellent combinations of basis, deckle, etc., that they 
simply can’t help making a lot of paper, and that is just what 
occurred on some of those 30 best days. Thus, while we based 
cur standards on the best ways of production we did not neces- 
sarily pase them on the mos: efficient ones. This, of course, was 
unavoidable, as it was impossible to tell until the system had been 
worked out, what days were efficient and what were noi, so we 
had to use the ones we did. Now right here comes up one of 
the most important points of the whole system. So long as you 
constantly use the same basis, it doesn’t make a bit of difference, 
except for the psychology of it, what you do use as a standard. 
This is because you are not, really, comparing the day’s efficiency 
with any particular set of conditions, or days; that is not im- 
portant at all. What you want to know is the trend, or how they 
are running today compared with yesterday; with the average 
for last month or last year, etc. The important thing, and I beg 
leave to repeat this, is that the system gives you a method of 
constantly watching how you are going and gives warning im- 
mediately when the cfficiency begins to fall off. Of course, if 
there was such a thing as an absolute measure of efficiency it would 
be best to use that, but when there are so many things that en- 
ter into it, the best way is to watch your trends. This is the 
reason that we have never increased our standards; we now have 
an accumulation of three years figures on this base that are 
strictly comparable, and if we were to change the standard wé 
would lose all the benefit of this and have to start over. 

It is not altogether bad psychology to have a standard that can 
Le beaten once in a while. We find that the men rather enjoy 
beating the standard by getting over 100; this really gets them 
working harder to beat it than if 100 per cent were a figure that they 
could not beat nor even touch. It is a sort of game with them 
to beat the mark. Moreover once they made over 100 per cent for 
a period of time say 101 per cent, we calmly assume 101 per cent to 
be the standard and get after them if they fall below that. 
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Time Loss 

The next thing that we notice is the time loss. This represents 
the tons lost by virtue of the excess time down over the standard 
allowance. There is where we get our control of lost time, rather 
than include it in the general efficiency figure. One advantage 
of using ton lost by time and efficiency is that it is something that 
is concrete. Your average mill man is primarily a production man 
and a ton lost means a lot more to him than per cent lost. It is 
concrete; he can visualize it. 

From the daily reports we build up monthly reports and from 
the monthly reports annual and semiannual ones. This is very 
simple. All we do is to take the indexes for the individual ma- 
chines for each day in. the month and add them up. If there 
has been a day down, we substitute the average of a year for 
the standard day index of that day, but leave the operating index 
and production alone. Then as before, the difference between 
the standard day index and the operating index is the time loss 
for the month, and between the operating index and the actual 
production is the efficiency loss and so forth. The same thing 
holds true for the over-all figures. One thing is worthy of note. 
In reporting monthly or annual over-all figures it is best to sup- 
port them by giving the details for the individual machines, for 
in this case, as with all averages, the over-all figure may be de- 
ceptive insofar as a low efficiency on one machine may be offset 
by a high one on another. 

These efficiency figures depend for their accuracy upon the 
accuracy of the reports on which they are based. If the reports 
are incorrect, the figures cannot be correct, and yet they have 
within themselves certain means of showing up inaccuracies in 
the reports, If the time down is reported to show less than was 
actually the case the efficiency will be low; if to show too much 
time down the efficiency will be high, but the time loss will alsu 
be so high as to excite attention. If the speed or basis be in- 
correct the efficiencies will be so out of line as to call immediate 
attention to them in time to start an investigation and possibly 
find the fault. After a bit you get used to the general run of 
efficiciencies for each machine and when a report shows one con- 
siderably out of-line it is time to find out. 
whether or not there may have been an error in the reports. Speed 
is the hardest thing we have to contend with in this regard, but 
with the cooperation of the mill men; the engineers and Mill 
Supt. we have very little trouble with this and feel sure that such 
errors have been eliminated. Basis pretty well takes care of 
itself. It is another thing that is watched very carefu'ly by all 
the mill and checked by the Inspection Department. The report 
we get shows the actual basis as it runs on the machines. 


Results That Have Been Secured 


You may be interested in the use to which this system can be 
put and the results we have secured. For one thing it gives, as 
I have said, immediate warning of any let down on the part of 
the machine crew, and yet it is not always fair to hold poor 
efficiency against them alone. For example, usually on Mondays, 
when they have to start up cold andyget under way the efficien- 
cies are not as good as the rest of the week, although, of course, 
we have had some very good Mondays. Another thing that 1s 
evident is the effect of much time down. Usually a considerable 
time down, especially for repairs, is followed or accompanied by 
rather low efficiencies, showing that the machines themselves were 
rot working right. 

We use a rather arbitrary method of graphically illustrating 
the effect of time and efficiency losses on the profits. At the end 
of each month we take the total tons lost during the operating days 
and multiply it by a figure representing approximately the profit 
per ton. In estimating this profit we assume that, as the ma- 
chine was running anyhow, such paper as should have been made, 
i.e. the paper lost would have cost practically nothing on the ma- 
chines nor would they have any general overhead except freight 
and discount, It is therefore the difference between the average 
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selling price and the stock cost plus finishing cost plus freight 
and discount, but omitting paper machine burden and the rest 
of the general overhead. Of course this is not strictly accurate, 
but it is approximately so and brings home to the men and to the 
executives the importance of these factors in a very striking way. 
To say that inefficiency and excess time lost cost us $10,000.00 
this month has a real kick in it and it starts something, end that, 
after all, is the important thing. It has brought about real results 
in increasing the efficiency and decreasing losses due to excess 
shut downs more than any other way that I know about. 


Comparison With Other Years 

It is remarkable how close the operating index is to the actual 
production, taken day after day. For the entire year of 1926 on 
an average production of about —— tons per day of all sorts of 
book paper we came within 1.3 tons per day of predicting the pro- 
duction. That is another way of saying that the efficiency for 
1926 averaged 99.6 per cent. It is interesting to note this in com- 
parison with other years: 


1924 averaged 97.3 per cent 
1925 averaged 97.1 per cent 
1926 averaged 99.6 per cent 


and the first month and a half of 1927 has held up to over 100 
per cent. 

It can be used to predict productions or figure the required time 
in connection with a standard cost system. Given a certain deckle, 
basis and speed for an order you can tell very closely, knowing 
the machine it is to be run on and the average efficiency of that 
machine, just how long it should take to make it. 

Before we attempted to put this system in the mill we ran it for 
a year in the New York office to test it out, then as its value was 
impressed upon us we installed it at the mill and ran it simul- 
taneously with us. We still do this. The one is a check on the 
other, and while it is rather a duplication of effort, we find that 
by doing it themselves they have more confidence in the results 
than if we handed them to them. Furthermore, by doing it our- 
selves we save a day in getting the figures, and,.as I said, maintain 
a check on each other. 


The Actual Mechanics 


Just a few words as to the actual mechanics of it. It is not 
hard if you have an electric Monroe or its equivalent, but I should 
think it would be quite difficult if you have not. We average the 
basis, deckle, speed, etc., of our twelve machines (each one having 
from one to seven orders per day) and multiply them together 
and by the factor; secure the losses and efficiencies in total and 
for each machine in about an hour and a quarter per day, some- 
times more and sometimes less, depending upon the number of 
separate items to be averaged. We have worked out a very exact 
system as to just how the figures should be handled on the ma- 
chine; just which ones to clear out and which ones to accumulate 
in the lower register, etc. If any one is interested in the exact 
details I should be glad to give them the exact procedure later on. 
1 might say that this detail is quite important if you want to get 
the work out without clogging up the department, but after all it 
is a detail which anyone familiar with a Monroe could work out 
just as well as we did. 


Conclusion 


As a last word I would say that if anyone is contemplating 
trying out such a system they might best use a factor which is 
90 per cent or 92 per cent of the maximum possible production 
instead of going to all the trouble of getting factors for each 
machine. Such a figure is arrived at as follows: you will re- 
member I showed you the formula for figuring the maximum pro- 
duction before and developed the factor 7578947 xX 10; there- 
fore, if you multiply this by 90 per cent you get 6821052 X 10~*. 
The determination of the decimal point is not important. You can 
tell by inspection what the result should be. For instance, when 
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you get the standard production per hour to be, say, 1334, you 
know it is 1.334, not .1334 or 13.4. 

We find that our productions average very closely to 90 per cent 
of the maximum and that while our factors are a little bit low at 
times, they give on the whole, very satisfactory results. Another 
advantage of using the same factor on all machines is that the 
different machines can be directly compared. This does, however, 
leave out the intangible element of the machine itself. You will 
have to decide for yourselves which you think is the best; to use 
the 90 per cent and make all machines comparable or figure out a 
factor for each machine and take into consideration the machine 
element. 

Actually it makes very little difference which you use for the 
main thing is, as I said before, not to compare the day with any 
set standard but to get the trends and to compare the efficiency of 
today with past performances. This can be done with any reason- 
able base so long as you use the same one constantly. 


SPECIMEN REPORT 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Mach. Std. Day Operating Actual Time Effic. Total Per cent 

No. Index Index Production Loss Loss Loss’. _ Efficiency 

1 25.0 24.3 23.8 0.7 0.5 1.2 97.9 

2 31.2 30.0 30.4 1.2 0.4* 0.8 101.3 

3 27.6 28.4 27.6 0.8* 0.8 “‘- 97.1 

a 18.7 16.2 15.7 2.5 0.5 3.0 96.2 
Total 102.5 98.9 7.5 3.6 1.4 5.0 98.5 
* Credit 


Col. 5 is Col. 2 minus Co. 3. 
time down. 

Col. 6 is Col. 3 minus Col. 4. 
efficiency. 

Col. 7 is the sum of Col. 5 

Col. 8 is Col. 4 divided by 
efficiency for the day. 


MAXIMUM POSSIBLE PRODUCTION 
Basis X Deckle X Speed X 12 X Time in hrs. X 60 


25 xk 38 X 500 X 2000 
12 xX @ 
25 x 38 X S00 x 2000 
60 per cent of Maximum: Use factor: .0000006821052 


It represents the tonnage lost due to excessive 
It represents the tonnage lost through in- 


lus Col. 6. 
I 3. It represents the percentage of operating 


= Maximum Production 


= .0000007578947 


The Law of Chemical Patents 


Published by the D. Van Nostrand Company, of 8 Warren 
street, New York, “The Law of Chemical Patents,” by Edward 
Thomas, of the New York and District of Columbia Bars, de 
fines the law relating to chemical patents, shows what is and what 
is not patentable, and tells both chemist and attorney how to 
realize on chemical inventions. 

To enable those unfamiliar with the technicalities of patent 
law to grasp the principles briefly summarized in the quoted 
rulings of the courts, a short introductory section opens each 
chapter of the book, and the first chapter quotes what various 
courts have said as to the nature of a patent. Almost every 
chapter also begins with a quotation of what some court has said 
broadly on the questions there involved. 

The volume is written to meet the point of view of one who 
is interested first in what a patent shows on its face, what its 
relation is to the prior art, and what its relation is to possible 
infringements. For this’ reason the discussions of the techni- 
calities of procedure, both in obtaining patents and in prosecuting 
infringers, are placed in the later chapters. For those who wish 
to locate court rulings on special points there has been provided a 
table of contents by chapters, a table of cases, and an index of 
subjects treated. The net price of this valuable work is $6.00. 


Provides Conference Room ‘or Clients 


The Butler Paper Company, of Detroit, Mich., have just issued 
an unique folder, in colors, illustrating an artistic room in their 
new building at Fourth and Porter streets, which has been dedi- 
cated to their printing and advertising friends, as a place where 
they can sit down in quiet and comfort and discuss their problems. 
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Box Board Production for January 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 7, 1927.—January production of 
boxboard, based on reports to the Department of Commerce by 
89 firms operating 111 plants, was 76.3 per cent of capacity, as 
compared with 70.1 per cent in December. In the following table, 
which presents a detailed statement of the operations of box. 
board mills, the capacity data vary according to the normal num- 
ber of working days in each month. From June 1, 1924, to Au. 
gust 31, 1926 the five-day week was used by almost 80 per cent of 
the mills, and was considered as the normal working period for 
the industry. 


Operation Production Unfilled 
Year Orders 
and Inch hours Per cent Tons Per cent Orders (end of 
Month o of received month) 
Capacity Operated Ca- Capacity Output Ca- 
pacity pacity Tons 

1926 
feaeery 7,600,440 7,816,834 102.8 179,260 192,436 107.4 207,658 118,53) 
eb. 7,600,440 7,669,845 100.9 179,260 191,808 107.0 178,099 104,578 
March 8,740,506 8,828,149 101.0 206,149 220,405 107.0 214,724 102,362 
April 8,360,484 8,455,219 101.0 197,186 207,623 105.3 200,154 89,622 
y 7,600,440 8,269,046 108.8 179,260 203,937 113.8 198,154 83,293 
in 8,360,484 9,036,327 108.1 197,230 218,555 110.8 238,836 109,437 
uly 7,980,462 8,468,983 106.1 188,265 204,848 108.8 215,790 121,970 
August 8,360,484 8,933,579 106.9 197,230 222,245 112.7 207,230 109,245 
Sept 9,500,550 9,097,544 95.8 224,125 225,103 100.4 215,103 100,76 
Oct. 9,880,572 9,422,725 95.4 233,090 222,010 95.2 220,710 92°30 
Nov 9,500,550 8,249,918 86.8 224,125 210,746 94.0 182,750 69,086 
a 9,880,572 6,801,415 *68.8 233,090 *164,793 *70.1 *185,562 *85,955 











I en Rn ne Al toe — 

(year) 103,365,984°101,049,584 *97.7 2,438,270°2,484,599 101.9°2,464,770 
1927 

January 9,500,550 6,825,523 71.8 224,125 171,002 76.3 192,366 104,810 


Stocks of waste 
paper end of month 








Stocks of Consumption In 
Year Ship- boxboard, of waste paper Per transit and 
and ments of end of cent On unshipped 
Month boxboard month Tons & hand purchases 
‘a- 
snes Tons Capacity Consumed pacity Tons 
amuary 192,990 47,745 167,980 182,733 108.8 168,479 44,477 
ebruary 190,901 48,468 167,980 182,298 108.5 162,381 53,985 
March 216,833 52,041 193,177 208,201 107.8 151,176 42,971 
April 208,789 51,447 184,778 198,161 107.2 145,772 50,803 
ay 204,617 52,060 167,980 188,691 112.3 136,895 44,802 
jun 212,741 57,416 184,778 208,728 113.0 136,380 57,820 
uly 203,257 56,401 176,379 196,250 111.3 142,813 60,391 
August 220,790 57,303 184,778 216,017 116.9 192,635 56,685 
September 223,581 59,915 209,975 206,593 98.4 116,329 70,311 
October 229,175 53,150 218,374 211,444 96.8 139,111 58,576 
November 205,915 57,936 209,975 194,431 92.6 146,287 46,175 
peter *169,547 *52,905 218,374 *156,488 71.7 162,103 34,662 
otal ————_-  —————-————————- S—-':— — 
(year) ©2470, 106 ~~ seed OS Be: re 
1927 
January 172,752 50,569 209,975 161,218 76.8 157,453 37,747 
* Revised. 


Astoria Box & Paper Co. To Build Mill 


PorTLAND, Ore., March 4, 1927.—The Astoria Box company of 
Astoria, Ore., has filed papers with the state corporation commis- 
sioner, changing the name of the company to Astoria Box and 
Paper Company. Co-incident with this action the new company 
filed papers increasing the capital stock from $240,000 to $1,250,- 
000. The articles of incorporation were filed by James L. Hope 
of Alaska, W. P. O’Brien and C. H. Callender. 

At a meeting of the company held February 26 Mr. O’Brien was 
elected president of the company; Mr. Callender was elected first 
vice-president; W. F. McGregor, son of the funder of the com- 
pany was elected second vice-president; W. A. Tyler, president 
of the Astoria National bank was elected secretary; James B. 
Kearney, assistant secretary; James L. Hope, chief counsel, and 
B. T. McBain of Portland, prominent pulp and paper expert of 
the northwest was elected a director. 

The company expects to start erection of its plant about May 
1 and hopes to have it operating by November of this year. The 
Astoria Box Company was already operating a large sawmill and 
the new pulp mill will be operated in connection with this plant. 

A 50-ton capacity mill employing 250 men three shifts a day, 
is the plan of the company. It will be the first pulp mill to be 
erected at the mouth of the Columbia ’river. The city of Astoria 
donated a site of twenty acres for the plant and accompanied 
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For 
Wet 
Machines, etc. 
M7 
A New Type 


WOOD 


Low Cost 

Unusual Strength 

Easily Recovered 
with new wood 


a 


Roll Department 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co. 
563 Maple Street — Orange, Mass. 


RODNEYJHUNT 
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TO REMOVE LOCKING POSITION OF LOCKING BLOCK SHOWING LOCKING 
BLOCKS USE DRIFT HERE BEFORE BAR IS LOCKED IN PLACE BLOCK IN FINAL 


NOTE HEAVY LUG 
SECTIONS BETWEEN BARS 


are an admitted success in mills making 
the grades of paper listed below: 


Rag Bonds 
Book-writing 
Container Board 
Book-mimeo 
Book-cover-writing 
Bristol—RR Board 
Straw-Chip Board 
Asbestos 
Book-Magazine 
Book-bristols 
Cont. Bd-Kraft 
Tissue 

Kraft 

Sulphite Bonds 
Book 

Book-tablet 


-fl 
Among the benefits derived Sea 


are: Straw 


Heavier Furnishes Bonds-Ledgers 

Faster Beating Covere-writing 
Jute specialties 

Greater Output Specialties 

More Uniform Product Wall board 

Saving in Power Rope 

Saving in Labor Comb. Board-Chip 


ges tove an 
“DBeH 
The Dayton Beater § Hoist Co. 


Daytom, Ohio 


E. K. Mansfield & Co., 501 5th Ave., New York City 

















































































































































































































































































































Obituary 


John Stalker 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

John Stalker, 78, for many years superintendent of the Beebe & 
Holbrook Division of the American Writing Paper Company, 
died early last week after a short illness at his home 249 Walnut 
street. Mr. Stalker was much interested, after his retirement 
about 14 years ago, in the work of the hospitals and was a fre- 
quent visitor there and also at homes of sickness. He also gave 
himself to community interests and was in politics when it seemed 
to him that his services were needed. He served as alderman 
under Mayor Arthur B. Chapin from 1900 to 1903 inclusive and 
under Mayors John J. White and John H. Woods from 1912 to 
1917 inclusive. 

Mr. Stalker was born in Aberdeen, Scotland, February 14, 1849, 
aud at an early age worked at papermaking under his father. 
He then served his apprenticeship in the large Peries mills of 
Scotland, coming to this country at the age of 20. He at first 
worked in mills in Maine and then in Connecticut, later coming 
to work at the Valley Paper Company where he remained some 
time finally becoming superintendent of the Beebe & Holbrook 
mill. He retired in 1914. 

He leaves his wife who was Miss Carrie Smith; and four 
children, Alfred, department superintendent in the Eastman Kodak 
Company; Mrs. C. M. Nelson, George Stalker and Dr. Frank 
Stalker of this city. The funeral was held Wednesday afternoon 
with burial in Forestdale Cemetery. 


J. F. McCall 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, March 8, 1927.—J. F. McCall, night superin- 
tendent of the Maxwell Paper Company, Franklin, expired in that 
tcwn a few days after his arrival from Niagara Falls, N. Y., to 
assume his duties. 

Mr. McCall had been engaged by the Maxwell Company which 
has just newly equipped the old Harding mill of the American 
Writing Paper Company and it was expected that under his super- 
vision the force would be on a high plane without delay in 
organization. 

The night shift is regarded equally as important as the day 
shift inasmuch as the mill output is badly needed and no delay 
can be brooked. Mr. McCall was stricken with pneumonia a short 
time after familiarizing himself with the mills and his illness, 
which lasted but a short time, resulted fatally. 

Members of his family arrived on the day he died. They had 
planned to join him later and move to Franklin. The body was 
taken to Niagara Falls for burial. 


Joe Laing, Veteran Papermaker, Retires 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Mapison, Wis., March 7, 1927.—The oldest members of the 
pulp and paper staff was lost to the U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory here when Joe Laing, veteran papermaker, retired 
because of age on March 3. Joe has been making paper for the 
federal laboratory for 17 years. His long term of service in 
charge of the experimental papermaking equipment here followed 
a lifetime of experience in the industry. ‘ 

Both Joe’s father and grandfather were papermakers. He re- 
members as a boy watching his grandfather at work on the 
beaters in the Tileston & Hollingsworth mill in Boston. By the 
time he was sixteen he had worked in the paper mills near his 
New Jersey home long enough to become interested in paper 
making and to sustain a permanent injury to one hand in the 
dryers. Regardless of his injury, shortly afterward he started in 


earnest to learn the trade of papermaker in the Riverside Paper 
With his trade well in hand, 


Company’s mill at Holyoke, Mass. 
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Mr. Laing began a “rolling stone” acquaintance with the pap; 
industry, which took him to mills in most of the paper producing 
states of the United States, to Canada ,and to Japan. He recalls 
offhand having been employed in Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Minnesota, Michigan and Indiana. During the early 
days of modern paper making in Japan he was in charge of 4 
mill in that country for three years. 

Before leaving the Forest Products Laboratory, Mr. Laing was 
the guest of honor at a dinner attended by fifty members of the 
staff, On this occasion he was the subject of tributes from the 
associate director of the laboratory, the chief of the pulp and 
paper section, and other speakers. A number of mementoes of 
his years at the laboratory were presented to him. 


Chemical Engineering at University of Michigan 

Bulletin No. 19 of the University of Michigan giving the pro- 
gram in chemical engineering is just off the press. The facilities 
for graduate work mentioned on page 6 to 13 outline opportunities 
that cannot fail to be attractive to persons who contemplate work 
of this character. 

Professor Alfred H. White, professor of chemical engineering, 
states that during the present year his department has 28 gradu- 
ate students in residence of whom 16 are candidates for the de- 
gree of Ph. D. with major work in Chemical Engineering. 

There will be at least six industrial fellowships of a value of 
$750 available next year and application should be made by April 
first. 

Attention is called to the facilities for the graduate work and 
to six fellowships which will be available next year. One of 
these is the Michigan Gas Association Fellowship in Gas Engi- 
neering which has been maintained by that Association continu- 
ously since 1900 and is believed to be the oldest industrial fellow- 
ship in the United States. Application should be made before 
April 1. There are no formal blanks, but full particulars of the 
applicant’s previous training and plans for future work should 
be included in the letter of application. There are 28 graduate 
students in residence in the department of Chemical Engineering 
during the present college year, and of these, 16 are candidates 
for the degree of Ph. D. 

The summer session of eight weeks commencing June 27 offers 
an opportunity to practicing engineers and teachers as well as 
undergraduates to pursue graduate and undergraduate courses for 
university credit. The absence of the large body of undergradu- 
ate students and the pleasant environment make Ann Arbor a de- 
sirable place to combine study and recreation. Eight courses in 
chemical and metallurgical engineering are offered. Students who 
wish to pursue graduate work along other lines may be able to 
make special arrangements since almost all of the members of 
the staff will be in Ann Arbor at intervals during the summer. 
Early correspondence is desirable. A special bulletin describing 
the summer school courses of this and other departments will be 
mailed on request made to the Department of Chemical Engi- 
neering, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Paper Men Elected to Office in Engineers Club 


KaLAMazoo, Mich., March 8, 1927.—E. C. Rutz, superintendent 
of power and maintenance at the Bryant Paper Company, was 
elected chairman of the Chief Engineers Club, at the annual 
meeting, held at the Park-American hotel. D. L. Cooper, chief 
engineer of the Kellogg Company, Battle Creek; A. J. Adams, 
chief engineer of the Kalamazoo Paper Company and Hugh 
Tilday, chief engineer of the Standard Paper Company, were 
added to executive board. 

Constitution and by-laws of the organization were adopted. The 
program for the ensuing year was also considered. It was voted 
to meet the first Wednesday of each month. 
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Leading Paper Mills of United 
States 


Endorse 
“M &? W” Screens 


Quantity and Quality Production 
Decide Choice 


lities 
lities 
work 


ring, 


Always Dependable In All Ways Say These 


West Va. Pulp & Paper Co. 
Champion Fibre Co. 

Falulah Paper Co. 

Everett Pulp & Paper Co. 
New York & Penna. Co. 
Dill & Collins Co. 

Miami Paper Co. 

Merrimac Paper Co. 

Dunn Sulphite Co. 

Cherry River Paper Co. 
Chillicothe Paper Co. 
Warren Mfg. Co. 

American Writing Paper Co. 
Waterfalls Paper Co. 
Brown Co. 

Tileston @ Hollingsworth Co. 
Filer Fibre Co. 


Mills 


Container Corp. of America 
Kimberly-Clark Co. 
Michigan Paper Co. 
Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. 
Marinette & Menominee Paper Co. 
Paul A. Sorg Paper Co. 
Crocker, Burbank & Co. 
Wardlow-Thomas Paper Co. 
Bemis Bag Co. 
Tarentum Paper Co. 
Champion International Co. 
Miamisburg Paper Co. 

Paper Co. 
Analomink Paper Co. 
Falls Mfg. Co. 
Nashua River Paper Co. 
S. D. Warren & Co. 


apenas 


Booklet upon request 


THE MOORE & WHITE Co. 


15th & LEHIGH AVE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ANew Clipper Lacer 


Laces an 8-Inch Belt 
in 1% Minutes 


A three-quarter turn of a crank—and the 
powerful jaws of this new lacer force a 
row of Clipper Hooks cleanly and uni- 
formly into an eight inch belt. Less than 


1% minutes is required to lace both ends 
of a belt. 


A pressure of 45,900 pounds on the belt 
is developed by an entirely new principle, 
embedding the hooks in perfect alignment 
absolutely flush with the surface, thus 
prolonging the life of the lacing and re- 
ducing the wear on the hooks and pulleys 
to a minimum. And it will lace even the 
smallest belt with increased efficiency and 
economy. 


The Clipper No. 8 Speed Lacer is furnished 
with or without stand. Weight 100 
pounds. For complete demonstration and 
prices communicate with your nearest 
Clipper dealer, or with the 


eS ae 


Clipper 


N28 Speed Lacer 










































































































































































































































































































































































































Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 
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NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 5, 1927 








SUMMARY 

ee Sener... os. 5. cpasebees bie shan 2,592 cs 
Orr at oe 84 blis., 33 cs. 
Paper hangings ......... 12 crates, 63 bis., 32 cs. 
SEIND 3s cn cennd ich Ra bb0n nee s unwke Te 02 bis. 
PG NEE iis o's b.0 0 os a Geeen sane 62 rolls 
a RE 3 5, Si, ere ae bia) a sR eR —- cs. 
PIERS AGT EE TTT cs. 
PPE iin v pct 0cdcpeocdse'steetedes 54 bls. 
So | Se er re eet rs 12 cs. 
UE EE Sao ak be 56s Cen awScc weaves be 2 cs. 
EDGURORMOREEA BOWOT . woe cect scvcseseceses 33 cs. 
PRIOR COREE. DOBSE <5. a.n ook 500 04 ote cs cees 55 cs. 
* Gold coated paper .....:..0..csccccccccece S cs. 
Ee MUNN DOE occ Soe vvesecce tives tes 21 cs. 
Surtace coated paper ~............22seeee% 234 cs. 
Tissue Paper 2.6.2 c ese tecceccccsevececees 48 cs. 
CORFE GOIEE ooo sere eco tc s eV dn vb epee bn 1 cs. 
Design paper ..........eeeeeeeceeececesees 1 cs. 
SPOR ORES. 2 0.0 vivne cies cc bbtnscoswuebes 77 . 
ED 2c tw Sohn eben shhis bas pees 1 cs. 
eee RE A eee er eee ee 55 cs. 
SE CEI 6's o bwndc onesie eevee ges oe Ue 5 cs. 
SE ME i. os sac on Shah Eehobs bunnes vedew" 4 cs. 
i EE «i oy sennencitoss ste ecn Wass s 3 cs. 
CEE <0 1c Gk honpahsethntenb¥etetbeeel 7 cs. 
PSS, sa ctahpove shadow sSovndeaeséhes 37 cs. 
i “ME 6.» vacnsceyecsebeeese 170 rolls 
Straw Fee eee ee 421 rolls 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Sarcoxie, St. Na- 
zaire, 1,320 cs. : , 
De Manduit Paper Corp., Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 
624 cs. 
American Tobacco Co., Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 500 


cs. 
Standard Products Corp., Schodack, Havre, 148 


cs. 


WALL PAPER 


J. E. Bernard & Co., Novian, Antwerp, 23 cs., 
9 bis. 

F. J. Emmerich, Carmania, Liverpool, 10 bls., 
1 cs. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Carmania, Liverpool, 15 
bls., 2 cs. 

F. J. Emmerich, Thuringia, Hamburg, 11 bls., 
1 


cs. 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Olympic, Southampton, 
6 cs., 9 bls. 
PAPER HANGINGS 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Baltic, Liverpool, 23 
cs., 14 bls. 

Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., 
don, 12 crates. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Trader, Lon- 
don, 49 bis., 9 cs. 


HANGINGS 


Meadows, Wye & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 302 
bls. 


3 


Antonia, Lon- 


NEWS PRINT 
F. Henjes, Jr., Thuringia, Hamburg, 62 rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Binnendyk, Rotterdam, 15 


cs. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 
67 cs. 

Keuffel & Esser Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 103 


~; eedined & Slater, Thuringia, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Bendix Paper Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 5 cs. 
. PACKING PAPER 
Steiner Paper Corp., Norefjord, Oslo, 54 bls. 
PARCHMENT PAPER 
E. V. Hadley, Thuringia, Hamburg, 12 cs. 
TYPON PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Olympic, Southampton, 2 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 


L. A. Consmiller, Muenchen, Bremen, 14 cs. 

C. W. Sellers, Muenchen, Bremen, 7 cs. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 8 
cs. (simplex), 4 cs. (duplex). 

Globe Shipping Co., Muenchen, Bremen, 55 cs. 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 
GOLD COATED PAPER 


Weiss Forwarding Co., Muenchen, Bremen, 5 cs. 





METAL COATED PAPER 


Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, 
Bremen, 12 cs. 
D. B, Tyson, Muenchen, Bremen, 9 cs. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 


P. C. Zuhlke, Novian, Antwerp, 78 cs, 
Gevaert Co. of America, Novian, ep 12 cs. 
Gevaert Co. of America, Pennland, ntwerp, 


Muenchen, 


cs. 

Globe Shipping Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 34 cs. 

. kuttman, Pennland, Antwerp, 10 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Thuringia, Ham- 
burg, 5 cs. 

TISSUE PAPER 

F. C. Strype, Carmania, Liverpool, 30 cs. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Baltic, Liver . 

Old Master Paper & Pulp Corp., 
Hamburg, 17 cs. 


COPYING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Carmania, Liverpool, 1 cs. 
‘DESIGN PAPER 
Patchogue Plymouth Mills Corp., 
Liverpool, 1 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 


N. Y. Blue Print Paper Co., Providence, Mar- 
seilles, 65 cs. 

M. J. Corbett & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 2 cs. 

Gallagher & Ascher, American Trader, London, 


1 cs. 
huringia, 


Carmania, 


es. 

Guibout freres, Olympic, Southampton, 2 cs. 
Stern Bros., Schodack, Havre, 2 cs. 

C. A. Redden, Schodack, Havre, 2 cs. 


GALLIC PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Antonia, London, 1 cs. 


DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Antonia, London, 2 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 46 


cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Trader, 
London, 7 cs. 


BRISTOL BOARDS 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Antonia, London, 5 cs. 


COVER PAPER 


International Forwarding Co., Thuringia, Ham- 
burg, 4 cs. 


COLORED PAPER 
P. H. Petry & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 3 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Trader, 
Luudon, 7 cs. 


ENVELOPES 
Globe Shipping Co., Muenchen, Bremen, 37 cs. 


STRAW PULP BOARD 


J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Binnendyk, Rotter- 
dam, 170 rolls. 


STRAW BOARD 


Ist National Bank of Brooklyn, Binnendyk, Rot- 
terdam, 142 rolls. 

A. Vuyk, Binnendyk, Rotterdam, 240 rolls. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Novian, Antwerp, 39 
rolls. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

C. Steiner, Binnendyk, Rotterdam, 53 cs. 

S. Gilbert, Binnendyk, Rotterdam, 11 cs. 

F. C. Strype, Binnendyk, Rotterdam, 73 cs. 

Osian Ray, Hellig Olav, Copenhagen, 79 rolls. 
> a K. MacAlpine, Thuringia, Hamburg, 29 cs., 

Keller Dorian Paper Co., Olympic, 


Southamp- 
ton, 7 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
A. W. Fenton, Inc., Muenchen, Bremen, 43 bis. 


rags 

oat, American Banking Corp., Muenchen, 
Bremen, 73 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Muenchen, Bremen, 86 
bls. rags. 

B. D. Kaplan, Muenchen, Bremen, 54 bls. rags. 

Go! , Sachs & Co., Muenchen, Bremen, 26 


bls. 7 
>. “E. Mesotey, Asia, Alexandria, 69 bls. rags. 
State Bank, Thuringia, Hamburg, 280 bis. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., 
338 bis. rags. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 
142 bls. rags. 
P. Berlowitz, Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 34 bls. rags. 
Chase National Bank, Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 362 
bls. rags. 


ne., Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 





E. A. Stone, Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 14 bls, 5, 
Mystic Waste Co., Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 44 
rags. 


P. Berlowitz, Binnendyk, Rotterdam, 


177 bis 
rags. ; ? 
8. D. Kaplan, Carmania, Liverpool, 8 bls. rags. 
Mutnick Bros., Carmania, Liverpool, 7 bls, rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Silverelm, Port Said, 
180 bis. rags. 
E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Schodack, Dunkirk, 1 
bls. rags. 
C. R, Spence, Schodack, Dunkirk, 236 bls. rags 
R. Bishop Manfg. Co., Schodack, Dunkirk, 9 
bls. rags. 
P. Berlowitz, Schodack, Havre, 63 bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Schodack, Havre, 1} 


bls. rags. 
Vv. a Schodack, Havre, 310 bls. rags. 
W. I. Heuerfeld, Gallier, Antwerp, 5 bls. rags. 
B. D. Kaplan, Gallier, Antwerp, 2 bls 


rags. 
OLD ROPE 
Equitable Trust Co., Muenchen, Bremen, 5% 
coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Binnendyk, Rotterdam, 
44 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 58 


coils. 
Salomon Bros. & Co., Schodack, Havre, 78 bis. 
S. Birkenstein & Son, Schodack, Havre, 58 bis, 


MANILA HEMP ROPE 


Manufacturers Trust Co., Pres. Adams, Manila, 
220 pkgs. 


MANILA ROPE 


N. Y. Cordage Co., Novian, Sewer, 52 coils. 
Burrshell Co., Inc., Baltic, Liverpool, 34 pkgs. 
American Express Co., Antonia, London, 16 coils 
United Fruit Co., Antonia, London, 35 bis 
N. Y. Cordage Co., Penniand, Antwerp, 91 coils, 
United Fruit Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 61 rolls. 
Eliermans’ Wilson Line, American Trader, Lon- 
don, 30 coils. 


SUNN ROPE 


De Grauw, Aymar & Co., Novian, Antwerp, 50 
coils, 


HEMP ROPE 
National City Bank, Carmania, Liverpool, 90 
pkgs. 
CASEIN 


Kalbfieisch Corp., Southern Cross, Buenos Aires, 
1,252 bags. 
WOOD PULP 


Atterbury Bros., Inc., Muenchen, Bremen, 665 
bls. wood pulp. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Muenchen, Bremen, 550 


bls. wood pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Muenchen, ——, 525 
bls. wood pulp. 

Tidewater Papermills Co., Aslaug, Liverpool, 


N. S., 12,000 bls. wood pulp. 


M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Binnendyk, Rotter- 
dam, 990 bls. wood pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton R Co., Binnendyk, ——, 700 
bls. wood pul 


ip. 

J. F. Whitney & Co, Terje, Weymouth, N. Y., 
15,344 bls. wood pul 

Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., Hellig Olav, Oslo, 
1,000 bls. kraft pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Thuringia, ——, 125 
bls. wood pulp. 

Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., Norefjord, Oslo, 500 
bls. sulphite pulp. 

Anderson & Co., Norefjord, Sarpsborg, 840 


bls. sulphite pulp. 

Tidewater Papermills Co., Elna E.. Weymouth, 
8,500 bls. wood pulp. 

J. F. Whitne & Co., Bornholm, Port Clyde, 
11,078 bis. w pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Bird City, ——, 67 bls. 
wood pulp. 


WOOD FLOUR 
Spieden, Whitfield & Co., Binnendyk, Rotter- 
dam, 200 le 
H. J. Baker & Bros., Binnendyk, Rotterdam, 


300 bags. 

E, . Sergeant & Co., Hellig Olav, 
hagen, 1,018 > 

.' L. Soberski, Norefjord, Frederickstad, 6,975 


Copen- 


WOOD PULP BOARDS 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Sagoporack, Kotka, 454 
bls., 70 tons. 


(Ci ontinued on page 62) 
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Import Credits 


Complete facili- 
ties for opening 
letters of credit in 
Scandinavia to 
Wage) finance impor- 
fa, tations of wood- 

I pulp and paper. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ACCEPTANCE BANK, Inv. 


sa Cedar Street, New Tork The most expensive 
Bur M. Wann F. Amor Gooomn workman in your 
plant is the man who 
puts in his time do- 
ing work that could 
be handled with 
Prompt deliveries 


made a Foxboro 
from stocks in 


NEW YORK Instrument 
BOSTON 


PRRLADELPENA Why do many users of col- 


ors procure their entire re- 
quirements from Heller & 
Merz? Because they know 


that this is a dependable make this man more 
source of supply for qual- : 

ity dyestuffse—and that ev- productive. 

ery shipment is up to stand- 

ard) and as ordered. Ask us Tue Foxsoro Co., Inc. 


to quote on your require- Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. 


ments. New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh 
Detroit Cleveland Tulsa Rochester Atlanta 
San Francisco Los Angeles ~Portland, Ore. 
Peacock Brothers, Limited, 1605 Delorimier Avenue, 
The HEILER & Merz COMPANY saadion; eee 
Sole British Representatives: Walker-Crosweller & Co. 
505 Hudeon St.New York $8 Queen Elizabeth Street, London, S. E. 


Let us show you how to 


Boston Chieago Philadelphia 
287 Atlantic Ave. 146 W. Kinzie St. 114 Market St. 


. FOXBORO 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


26 el AeaacineN MAME THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 5, 1927 








- Congoleum-Nairn Co., Schodack, Dunkirk, 756 Tags. 
. rags 


* Murphy, Schodack, Dunkirk, 148 bls. ras s. 
baltimore Trust Co., Schodack, Havre, 43 bis. 


P eiciaaiheaiiiiteiens Co., Schodack, Havre, 106 
bls. rags, 48 bls. bagging 
G. M. Graves Co., Schodack, Havre, 298 bls. 


oe. Shapira & Son, .Schodack, Havre, 59 bls. 
rags, 
SB ulkl ‘wood pu a & Co., Ala, Rotterdam, 374 


rolls wood pulp boards. 


~. 765 rolls news print. 
aie - Inc., Blydendyk, Karlsruhe, 
ons ie i gulp 
Castle verton, Inc., Hannover, Germany, 


2,568 bis. ain pulp. 











(Continued from page 60) 
TT 
NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 5, 1927 
Castle & Overton, Inc.,«Syros, France, 201 bls. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 5, 1927 “a ‘ 
Lagerloet Trading Co., 





Sagoporack, Kotka, 764 
Virginian & Pilot Publishing Co., oporack, 

Kotka, 215 rolls news print. . aera 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Sagoporack, Raumo, 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS we 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 5, 1927 





& Hurst & Co., Schodack, Dunkirk, 20 bls, 


facBlaine Co., Schodack, Dunkirk, 76 bls, rags. 
Katzenstein & &’ Keene, Inc., Schodack, Dunkirk, 
241 bis. rags. 


Phila. Girard National Bank, Schodack, Dup. 
kirk, 300 bis. rags. 
Stephano Bros., Schodack, Havre, 19 cs. ciga. 


rette c W's 
Sheldon & Co., Schodack, Havre, 38 bls, 


- Hurst & Co., Schodack, Havre, 38 bls. rags, 
, M. Jaffe, Schodack, Havre, 36 bis. rags. 
Salomon Bros. & Co., Schodack, Havre, 317 


bls. ie ~ 
lock & Co., Schodack, Havre, 54 bls. rags. 
y Galaup, Schodack, Havre, 196 bls. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Schodack, Havre, 142 
bis. ra 


Castle. & Overton, Inc., Montana, Germany, 193 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Tenyo Maru, Japan, 
210 bis. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., London Exchange, Eng. 


ecnesiiemse land, 113 coils old orgs. 
BOSTON IMPORTS 34 Anderson & Co., Laura C., Trieste, 1,404 bls. acute & Overton, Inc., City of Flint, England, 
w pulp. is. rags. 
a neti Co., Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 262 ut & Overton, Inc., Atlanta Maru, Japan, 
, 2 Ss. Tags. is. Tags. 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 5, 1927 E A Stone, Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 136 bls. ve Castle & Overton, Inc., Florida Maru, Japan, 50 
Ss. 


Castle & or Inc., Lorain, Germany, 910 


Bulkley, Danton & Co., Birte Jensen, ——, 


47 Fa! rags. 
ee bls. wood pulp. 





ulkley, Dunton & Co., J. Skinner, ——, 125 S 
bls. wood pulp. bis. rags. 
ees Dunton & Co., J. Skinner, 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Modig, ——, 7,386 
bls. wood pulp. 


rags. 






Dissolution Order Asked for R. P. Andrews Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
WasuHincton, D. C., March 8, 1927.—The Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia has been asked to issue an order of 
dissolution affecting the R. P. Andrews Paper Company, which 
several days ago asked that a receiver be appointed to conduct 
the corporation as a going concern. 

The corporation has a capital stock of $200,000. Ross P. An- 
drews, the president, and Francis Yates, secretary, informed the 
court that the stockholders, at a special meeting, decided the inter- 
ests of the corporation could best be served by a dissolution. 
While the corporation is solvent, it is explained, it has had diffi- 
culties meeting its current expenses. It would be impracticable 
to pay off outstanding obligations with the personal and real 
property, it was stated. 

Mr. Andrews was appointed receiver, directed to furnish a bond 
of $350,000 and authorized to continue the business until further 
order of the court. All persons interested in the corporation are 
required to appear April 15 to voice any objections they may have 
to issuance of an order of dissolution. The assets of the cor- 
poration amount to $848,719 and the liabilities to $696,392, accord- 
ing to the schedule accompanying the petition for dissolution. 


Attorneys Maurice D. Rosenberg and John Lewis Smith appeared 
for the corporation. 


Paper Mill Improvements in Ohio 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Dayton, Ohio, March 8, 1927.—It is estimated that paper mill 
expansion representing an outlay of more than $1,000,000 is under 
way at Middletown including the proposed installation of new 
paper machines in the Crystal Tissue Mills, and the erection of 
a new electric power plant for the Sorg, Oglesby-Smith group of 
mills. 
Added to the Middletown improvements, those which are being 
made at the Cheney Pulp and Paper Company, Franklin, which 
is equipping its plant with electric motors, the march of advance- 


‘ 


raj 
aa Bank, Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 59 bis. rags. 
J. Keller Co., Inc., 


State Bank, Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 70 bls. rags. 
. Birkenstein & Son, Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 349 


. 120 m nee Bros. & Co., Schodack, Dunkirk, 362 
rags. 
DL Murphy, Schodack, Dunkirk, 107 bis. 








Castle & Overton, Inc., Western Plains, Den- 
mark, 112 bls. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Alaska, Dunkirk, 67 bls. 


Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 


Ss. 
“— J. Keller Co., Inc., Clontarf, Oran, 140 bis. 


rags. 

. J. Keller Co., Inc., Fenchurch, Barcelona, 
175 bis. rags. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Eastern Dawn, —., 
270 bis. wood pulp. 





ment goes steadily on. The Franklin concern also is making 
numerous other improvements, including the laying of concrete 
floors. 

The Cheney Pulp and Paper Company is steadily increasing its 
output and improving its product by these changes. Power for the 
electric motors will be obtained from the Union Gas and Electric 
Company, Cincinnati. 


To Consider Meaning of Standard News 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuinctTon, D. C., March 8, 1927.—The Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of customs in New York reports that the United 
States Customs Court has deferred until a later time considera- 
tion of the case of F. W. Myers & Co. v. United States, involv- 
ing the meaning of the words “standard news print paper.” The 
Customs Court had formerly held that there was no uniform trade 
meaning of the words, but in the present case pending before the 
Court the importers have introduced testimony to the effect that 
there was a term for which “standard news print paper’ was 
used in the trade prior to the passage of the tariff law of 1922, 
and claimed that the paper covered by the present case was in- 
cluded within the trade meaning. After taking considerable testi- 


mony on the point, the Court deferred further consideration of 
the matter. 






Swedish Chemical Pulp Prices Lower 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
WasuincTon, D. C., March 8, 1927.—Quotations on Swedish 
wood pulps, with the exception of dry mechanical ground wood 
underwent a reduction of approximately 6 per cent per 100 pounds 
on February 1, according to American Consul McVitty at Stock- 
holm. Prices f.o.b. Swedish ports are as follows: sulphite, 
bleached, $3.26 to $3.69, easy bleaching, $2.78 to $2.90, strong 
$2.54 to $2.66; sulphate, strong, $2.54 to $2.66; ground wood, wet 


per short ton, $12.10 to $14.52, dry $29.05 to $32.57. Paper prices 
remained unchanged. 
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Walsh & Weidner Water Tube Boilers 


ag In use by the Paper and Pulp Industry 
Dun. 
a Chesapeake Corporation, West Point, Va. 
38 ls, Bogalusa Paper Company, Bogalusa, La. 
- rage International Paper Company, Bastrop, La. 
» 307 Tennessee Paper Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


.— Halltown Paper Board Company, Halltown, Va. 


, 142 
ye 198 Some of these boilers are in units larger than 1,000 H.P. 
and for working pressures of 450 pounds 


Vertical Sectional Header Boiler 
Forged Steel 
Write for our catalog 92-S 


THE WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Branch offices in principal Cities. 


STICKLE’S SYSTEM OF DRYING PAPER 


SVERCLOR UC! 


aveeiae imi eect 


The Stickle Automatic Steam Control and Differential Rapid Circulating Drainage 
System will automatically maintain an evenly dried sheet at the lowest possible pressure at 
which a sheet of paper can be dried. The sheet will be held close to a one-half of one per 
cent moisture change. 


KLE STEAM SPECIALTIE 
Ach ter Bulictinte.10 FOCRLE STEM See CO. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of THE PAPER TRADE JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, March 9, 1927. 
Conditions in the local paper market are about normal for the 


time of the year and the demand for the various grades is fairly 
satisfactory. Sales forces of the leading paper organizations are 
enjoying a busy spring campaign, according to reliable reports, 
and further expansion is anticipated in the trade from now on, 
until after the Easter season. Prices are reported to be holding 
up very well, and there is little talk at present about concessions. 

News print continues in steady request, and consumption is 
expanding sufficiently to absorb the heavy production which pre- 
vails both in Canada and the United States. The spot market for 
news print is fairly active, and prices are generally well main- 
tained at the recently reported levels. 

Demand for the various grades of paper board is persistent, 
and prices are steadier than for some time. Some improvement 
has been noticed in the fine paper market, and.a good volume of 
orders are being received from the printers. The tone of the 
coarse paper market is strong, and the spring season promises to 
prove very active. 





Mechanical Pulp 
The ground wood market continues to exhibit a firm tendency. 
Offerings in the spot market are said to be rather limited and 
prices rule steady to firm, Scandinavian ground wood is quoted 
at from $34 to $36 a ton, moist, and $36 to $38 a ton, dry, ex- 
dock, while domestic No. 1 is selling at from $27 to $30 a ton, 
f.o.b. pulp mill. 
Chemical Pulp 
Steadiness continues to prevail in the chemical pulp market, 
and prices are holding up very well. Poth foreign and domesitc 
manufacturers are reported to be well sold ahead, and there is 
no excess of accumulations. While the market has been rather 
quiet of late there are signs of renewed activity in the near future. 


Old Rope and Bagging 

ihe paper mills are beginning to evince more interest in old rope 
and bagging. Both domestic and imported old rope quotations 
are holding up to schedule. The bagging market is becoming 
more lively and prices are inclined to advance. Foreign Gunny 
INO. 1 1s now quoted at from 1.90 to 2.00, and domestic at from 
1.95 to 2.05. 

Rags 

Observers ot the rag market are becoming more optimistic. 
The demand for both foreign and imported rags is improving, 
and prices are firmer than for some time. Stocks in the hands 
of the dealers are reported to be somewhat limited, and higher 
prices may be looked for in the near future if the demand 
continues to expand, 

Waste Paper 

No radical changes were recorded in the waste paper market 
during the past week. The lower grades are in somewhat better 
request from the board mills, and a better buying movement is 
anticipated shortly. Old kraft continues in good request and soft 
white shavings are also more active than for some time. 

Twine 

Due to the increased demand for wrapping paper for spring and 

Easter requirements, the twine market is in a healthier condition 
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than formerly. Prices are holding up very well, considering ajj 
the circumstances, and the outlook for the immediate future jg 
generally considered promising. 


Bids and Awards for Government Paper 
[FROM OUK REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 8, 1927.—The following bids have 
been received by the Government Printing Office for furnishing 
2,550 pounds of 17x28—51 No. 40 green safety writing paper: 
George LaMonte & Sons, at 21 cents per pound; and Perfect 
Safety Paper Company, 17 cents. 

For 125,000 green and yellow, 51%4x25% cloth lined shipping tags: 
T. A. Cantwell & Co., at $3.149 per M; Denney Tag Company, 
$3.89; International Tag Company, $3.74; Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Company, $4.90; Gimbel Brothers, $3.15; and American Tag 
Company, $4.66. 

Dobler & Mudge have been awarded the contract for furnishing 
the Government Printing Office with 36,000 pounds (14,400 sheets) 
of No. 2 quality, various sizes binders board at $66.75 per ton, 
bids for which were received on February 18. 

The Old Dominion Paper Company will furnish 5,600 pounds 
(56,000 sheets) of 2414x32 chemical wood mimeograph paper at 
6.74 cents per pound, bids for which were received on February 16, 

The Mathers-Lamm Paper Company will furnish 324 pounds 
(1,500 sheets) of 24x36 brown cloth lined paper at 50 cents per 
pound, bids for which were received on February 21. 

Barton, Duer & Koch have been awarded the contract for 
furnishing the Printing Office with 36,000 pounds (12,300 sheets) 
of various sizes best quality binders board at 6.1 cents per pound, 
bids for which were received on February 9. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


(Continued from page 36) 
manufacture and deal in paper products. The incorporators are 
C. L. Stromach and C. G. Taylor. The company is represented 
by Pleasants & Lowry, 27 William street, New York. 

Chicago, Ill—The Dearborn Paper Products Company, 860 
Rees Avenue, has been incorporated with capital of $100,000, for 
the manufacture of paper specialties. The incorporators are M. M. 
Loman, A. E. Wiggins and Edward Cline. The company is rep- 
resented by Goldman, Allshouse & Haly, 5 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

New York, N. Y.—The All-Type Mailing Tubes & Wrapper 
Corporation, 90 East Tenth street, has filed notice of change of 
name to the All-Type Paper Boxes Company; at the same time 
the company has rae its capital to $10,000, for expansion 
purposes. 

New York, N. Y¥.—The Supreme Label Company has been 
incorporated with capital of $10,000, to manufacture and deal in 
paper and other labels. The incorporators are W. M. Andrew, 
T. M. Russell and H. K. Grafton. The company is represented 
by Alger & Coughlin, 111 Broadway, New York. 

Chicago, IlL—The Acorn Corrugated Box Company, 453 
North Green street, has been incorporated with capital of $5,000, 
to manufacture and deal in corrugated paper specialties, boxes, 
etc. The incorporators are Julius Markowitz, John Kaenel and 
George Von Kaenel. The company is represented by Edwin D. 
Lawlor, 11 South LaSalle street, Chicago, 
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Paper Cutters L SCHOPPER 


Single, Duplex and Diagonal ly BENDING 
’ TESTER 


FOR BOARDS 


Gives Accurate Test for 

Bending Strength, Bend- 

. ing Angle for Leather 

Board, Wood Pulp Board, Straw Board, Etc. 


For 45 years SCHOPPER Precision Instruments 
have been the World’s Standard. 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


FOREIGN PAPER MILLS, INC. 


HAMBLET MACHINE CO. 72 DUANE ST. NEW YORK 


LAWRENCE MASS. 


SS 


CUTTER KNIVES PATENT TOP SLITTER 


WASHABLE PAPERS 


HY DROILOID 


“The All Purpose Paper Treatment” 


By this process hitherto unattainable properties are given to paper 
HYDROIL PAPERS 


stand unchallenged the most resistant papers in the world. 


THEY RESIST 
water, oil, perspiration, many chemicals and acids, atmospheric variation and 
abrasion. The treatment gives wonderful writing, erasing, printing and ruling 
properties. ‘ 
Adaptable to paper machines and converting machines 


WITHOUT DECREASING PRODUCTION 


Rag papers, bleached and unbleached sulphite, ground wood, kraft, rope, jute, 
tissue papers, paperboard, surface coated and many other specialties. 
Write for Particulars 


HYDROILOID, Inc. 36 West 44th St., New York 


Nason Manufacturing Co., New York Associates for the United States 


Exclusive rights for England Hydroloid, Ltd., London 
Exclusive rights for Germany Deutsche Hydroloid, G.m.b.h., Waldhof 
Exclusive rights for France L’Hydroloid Societie Anonyme, Paris 











































































































































































































































































































Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of THE Paper TRADE JouRNA‘, 
‘ednesday, March 9, 1927. 


Steadiness continues to prevail in the local chemical market. 
The demand from the paper mills is persistent, and prices are 
holding up to schedule in most instances. Contract withdrawals 
are proceeding in good volume. Inquiries for future business are 
being received by the manufacturers in satisfactory numbers, and 
the future outlook is full of promise. 

BLANC FIXE.—Most of the business transacted in the blanc 
fixe market during the past week was along routine lines. Ship- 
ments against contract are moving in a normal manner, and prices 
remain unchanged. The pulp is still quoted at $60 per ton, in 
bulk, and the powder is offered at from 4 cents to 4% cents a 
pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The bleaching powder market is 
exhibiting a steady tone, and prices are being maintained at former 
levels. Contract withdrawals are moving into consumption at an 
excellent pace. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $2 to $2.40 
per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works, according to quantity 
and grade. 

CASEIN.—Offerings of both domestic and foreign casein were 
rather limited during the past week, and prices have advanced 
half a cent per pound. Imported casein is now selling at from 17 
cents to 17% cents a pound, while domestic casein is quoted at 
from 16% cents to 18 cents a pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Production of caustic soda has been heavy 

of late, but most of the output has been absorbed, and accumula- 
tions are reported to be limited. Contract deliveries have been 
better than expected. Caustic soda is quoted at from $3 to $3.10 
per 100 pounds, in large drums, at work. Spot car lots are offered 
at $3.20 per 100 pounds. 

CHINA CLAY.—Conditions in the china clay market at pres- 
ent are satisfactory. The movement against contract is being 
well maintained and prices are holding up to schedule. Domestic 
washed clay is still.quoted at from $8 to $9 a ton, at mine, and 
pulverized at $10 a ton. Imported china clay is selling at from 
$15 to $25 a ton, in bulk, ship side. 

CHLORINE.—The chlorine market remains very steady, and 
prices are unchanged from the basis which has ruled for some 
considerable time. Contract withdrawals continue to move at an 
excellent pace. The quotation on chlorine is still 4 cents a pound, 
in tanks, or multi-unit cars, at works, on contract orders. The 
spot price rules at from 4% cents to 4% cents per pound. 

ROSIN.—No radical changes transpired in the rosin market dur- 
ing the past week, and prices continue to fluctuate slightly. At 
the naval stores, the grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills 
are now offered at from $11.50 to $11.80 per 280 pounds, ex dock, 
iti barrels. Wood rosin is still quoted at $9.50 per 280 pounds, at 
southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—The position of the salt cake market is sound, 
and the demand is reported to be quite active for the season of 
the year. Prices are steady to firm, and shading is infrequent. 
Shipments against contract continue to move at a satisfactory 
rate. Salt Cake is quoted at from $18 to $20 a ton, in bulk, at 
works. Chrome salt cake is offered at from $14 to $15 a ton. 

SODA ASH.—While production of soda ash has been heavy, 
most of the output has been taken up on contract, and no great 
amount of surplus stocks’ have accumulated. Quotations are 
practically unaltered. Contract prices, in car lots, at works, 
are as follows; in bulk, $1.32%4, and in barrels, $1.5734. 

STARCH.—Demand for starch from the paper mills is per- 
sistent, and the schedule of prices is being well maintained. 
Judging from the volume of inquiries in the market for this ma- 
terial, the future outlook is promising. Special paper makers’ 
starch is still being offered at $3.22 per 100 pounds, in bags, and 
at $3.39 per 100 pounds, in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Contract withdrawals of sul- 
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phate of alumina continue to move in a routine manner, Ty 
amount of new business reported during the past week was rather 
light. Commercial grades of sulphate alumina are quoted at from 
$1.40 to $1.45, in bags, at works, in car lots. The iron free j, 
selling at from $2 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The demand for sulphur continues along broag 
lines. Shipments against contract are well up to average for the 
season, and the movement shows no signs of slackening at present 
Prices are holding up to schedule. The grades of sulphur used jn 
the paper mills are quoted at from $18 to $19 a ton, in bulk, x 
mine. 

TALC.—Little change has transpired in the talc market for 
some time, and prices are unchanged from the level which has 
been maintained for several months past. American talc cop. 
tinues to be quoted at from $16 to $18 a ton, at eastern mines, 
French talc is still offered at from $18 to $22 a ton, ship side, 


TO DISCARD LONG LIST 


(Continued from page 26) 
what the minimum in each size and weight should be, must be 
determined by each individual factory according to the require- 
ments of its business. In regard to the present state of trade, 
while it was revealed that this year so far had not been up to 
expectations, yet generally speaking the feeling was that condi- 
tions in Canada are on a sound and healthy basis and that 1927 

should be a good year. 

New Acid System Installed 
S. R. Armstrong, general manager of the Abitibi Fiber Com- 
pany, Smooth Rock Falls, spent a few days in Toronto lately. 
While in the city he received word from William Ellis, manager 
of the mill, that the new acid system at the plant was meeting 
with marked success. The present installation is a 100 ton Jensen 
system and is utilized in both bleached and unbleached sulphite 
pulp. During February, the mill produced 4,800 tons of bleached 
and unbleached pulp which was a record in the matter of output 
for any month. This amount was shipped across the line along 
with 100 tons which was in stock at the beginning of February. 


Government Pulp Plant Loses Money 

During the past year, according to information recently pre- 
sented in the Ontario Legislature in connection with the Central 
Ontario system of the Hydro-Electric, the province, which owns 
a ground wood pulp plant at Campbellford, operated it at a loss 
of $46,341. The deficit in connection with the plant, included a 
charge for power. If no charge had been made for power, the 
pulp mill would have shown a surplus of $11,875. Its capacity is 
from 25 to 3 tons a day. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 

E. H. Wilkinson, of E. H. Wilkinson & Co., Toronto, has gone 
on an extended business trip to the Pacific Coast and en route will 
visit a number of paper mills. 

The annual convention of the Canadian Weekly Newspapers 
Association will be held at the Bigwin Inn, Muskoka district, on 
June 23, 24 and 25. 

A new pulp wood conveyor is being built at the plant of the 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Cornwall, at a cost of $25,000. 

C. F. Thompson, manager of the Winnipeg branch of Kilgour 
Bros., paper bag and box manufacturers, was in Toronto lately 
calling on the trade. 

The Hon. William Finlayson, Minister of Lands and Forest 
for Ontario, is spending a few days in Northern Ontario in com- 
peny with executive members of the Toronto Board of Trade visit- 
ing a number of paper and mining centers. 

Only three votes were cast in Blind River, Ont., lately against 
the bylaw granting a fixed assessment of $10,000 a year for ten 
years to the Carpenter-Hixon Company, who will erect a large 
saw mill and wood working plant in that village. The cutting 
capacity of the saw mill will be 100,000,000 feet a year. 
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INCREASE YOUR WATER CAPACITY 


A SAND VALVE FOR 
FILTRATION PLANTS 
WHICH IS INTERCHANGEABLE—ELIMINATES REPAIRS 
—DOES NOT COLLECT REFUSE—WILL NOT BREA 


WHILE BEING COVERED WITH SAND—A HIGH GRADE 
BRASS CASTING, SKILLFULLY MADE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURING CO. | 
SECTIONAL VIEW KALAMAZOO, MICH. “THE QUICK SERVICE HOUSE” } 


Sulphur 


A FIRST REQUISITE 
IN 


Paper Making | smsnican CS 


: Some portion of our clay production is pulver- 

Large Production ized. That part of it which is pulverized is, as 

Ample Reserves far as we know, the only pulverized clay which 

oR eA is washed and refined before being pulverized. 

Prompt Deliveries This insures greater freedom from impurities 
Purity 9914.% and an exceedingly uniform product. 


Prices of M-E pulverized clay may surprise 
you even considering this additional treatment. 


Let us submit samples and wick you. 


G es MINER-EDGAR C0. 


110 William St., 
NEW YORK 


Ham Feltz says: 


“Noah Webster invented about 250,000 


Missisquoi Pulp and 
soko ae mewn tae Paper Company 


Felts suck out the water like a Jersey mos- 


quito sucks blood, go easy on the coal pile, 

sada deen attic mene SHELDON SPRINGS VERMONT 
that make it easy for the boss to get along 

with the stockholders. You’ve got to ex- 

perience that for yourself.” 


° White and Tinted Bristols—White 
|Hamailtion Blanks—Index Bristol and Special- 
ects ties in Card Boards 
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Market Quotations 


Quoted by Hepburn & Co., 74 Broadway, N. Y. City, to whom all inquiry 
for quotations on these or any other Securities is referred. 


BONDS 


dvance Bag & Paper, 7s 1943 

. P. W. Pulp & Power, 7s 1945 
American Writing Paper, 6s 1947 
Bastrap Pulp & Paper, 6%s 1940 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper, 6s 1950 
Beaver Products Corp., 7%4s 1942 
Berkshire Hills Paper, 8s 1941 
Brown Paper Co., Ist 5%s 1946 


Paper 
(F. o, b. Mill) 


Writings— 
Extra Superfine 
BID OFFERED superGne 


Tu 
101 103* 
100 102 News— 
79 82 Rolls, contract .... 
100 Rolls, transient ... 
80 
106 
60 
94 


- -14.00 
14.00 


. ss. 8.00 


@22S 89 


Engine Sized 


6.25 


Mixed Khaki Cut- 
tings 
Pink Corset Cut- 


tings 
O. DT. Khaki 

tings 
Men’s Corduroy .. 
New Mixed Blacks 3.50 


Old Rags 
White, No. 1— 
ded 


White, No, 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
St. Soiled, White. . 


Thirds and Blues— 


Q28S 8888 


— 
ouN SO 
Ssaa Prt + | 


ANDO Www 


M. F, . 
Bryant Paper Co., 6s 1942 98 Coated and Enamel! 8.00 
Cape Breton Pulp & Paper, 6s 1932 101 Lithograph . 
Central Paper Serial 6, 644s 1942 89 Tissues—Per Ream— 
Champion Coated Paper, 6s 1926 to 1932 98 White No. 1 

Champion Fibre, 8s 1930 100 Anti-Tarnish 

Champion Paper Corp’n, Ist 6s 1945 94 Colored 

Continental Paper Products, 6¥%s 1943 88 White No. 2 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings ... 


Roofing Rags— 
Cloth Strippings .. 
No. 1 


So 
o 


_v® 
$- 


Cornell Wood Prod., 7%s 1937 
Crown Willamette Paper, 6s 1951 
Donnaconna Paper, 6s 1940 

Dells Paper & Pulp Serial, 6s 1926-38 
Eastern Mfg. Co., 7s 1938 

Eddy Paper, 7%s 1931 

Escanaba Paper Serial, 6s 1926-39 
Filer Fibre Serial, 7s 1926-39 
Fort Orange Paper 

Fox River Paper, 7s 1931 

Gair Co. (The Robt.), 7s 1937 
Gilbert Paper Co., 6%s 1926-29 
Hammermill Paper, 6s 1939 


Itaska Paper & Prairie River Power, J+5%s 1926-38.. 


vi 
Itaska Paper Ist, 6s 1933-38 
Kalamazoo Veg. Parchment, 6s 1938 
Marinette & Menominee, 7%s 1936 
Mead Pulp & Paper, 5% Notes, 1927-37 
Menasha Printing & Carton, 6%s 1939 
Mengel Company, 7s 1926 to 1934 
Monroe Paper Products, 7%s 1932 
Munising Paper, 6s 1927-36 
Nekoosa Edwards, Ist Ref. 6s 1928 to 1942 


Parker Young Co., 6%4s 1944 

Paterson Parchment Paper, 6s 1938 

Penobscot Chemical Fibre, 6s 1942 

Poland Paper, 7s 1930 

Port Alfred Pulp, 6%s 1943 

ae City Paper, 7s 1932 
ichardson Co., 6s 1938 

Spanish River Pulp & Paper, 8s 1941 

Stevens & Thompson Paper, 6s 1942 .. 

St. Anne Paper, 6%s 1946 

St. Croix Paper, 5s 1926-37 


Kraft 
” Manila 
Kraft— 
we No. 1 Domestic ... 
a. No. 2 Domestic ... 


99 
90° 
90 
95 
99 
102 
89 


Chip j 
Binders’ Boards ...65.00 
Sgl. Mla. Li. Chip.52.50 
ood Pulp 5 
Container 
Glassine— 


@QBBOOS 8999S 9OH99H 9998 89998 


nuns a 
ANASHSA nuwun pang: 


® ® 
~—_ -_ 
> 
oe 
os 6 


No. 1 Imported— 
Moist if 
36.00 


wowe 
ae 


muy 
° 


Sssssss seeks 


» 3B oe 

» 3 ee 
4 ss 
SA ccs 


New Light Silesias.. 
Light Flannelettes... 
Unbleached Cottons. . 
New White Cuttings. 
New Light Oxfords. . 
New Light Prints... 
New Mixed Cuttings. 
New Dark Cuttings. 
No. 1 White Linens. 
No, 2 White Linens . 
No, 3 White Linens . 
No. 4 White Linens. 
Old = Extra Light 
Prints 
Ord. Light Prints.. 
Med Light Prints.. 
Dutch Blue Cottons. . 
Blue Linens. 
German Blue Cottons 
Checks and Blues... 
Lindsay Garments .. 
Dark Cottons 
Shoppery 
French Blues 


VPUNPLUNSS: 
oon 


po oo ee OD DOD 0900 
RWUNBNONNeENHS SO 


“une 


So NI GD NI oe OS 
~ yy “4 
Buesees 


coowm 


eee NMNNNNhw& 
AASussoscu 


eogyveseesssnr 
Ss 


Old Rope and Bagging 
Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y. 


Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 


(F. 0. b. Mill) 
St. Regis Paper Serial, 644s 1926-35 ... No. 1 Domestic ....27.00 
Tait Paper & Color Industries, 6s 1934 15. 
Taggart Bros. Co., 6s 1944 

Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper, 5s 1930 . 
Ticond Pulp & Paper, 6s 1940 . 
Warren 1945 


ocoouoc 


1 
Wool Tares, fight... 
Wool Tares heavy.. 
Bright baggin 
Small Mixed Rope... 


Manila Rope— 

Foreign 
New Burlap Cut .... 3. 
Hessian Jute Syneeton, 


enh 
Aawreoe 
as 


Chemical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


o> WS 
we no 
ss no 


Whitaker Paper, 7 3.75 


Witmer- Parsons aay Bleaching ... 3.20 
> - 0. 
" STOCKS BID ASKED 


Advance Bag & ty ES < win spss cov ede thueoeuds 100* 
Brompton Pulp & ee 8% Pfd. 98* 
Brown Corpn., 7% Pid. ... = 100* 
Bryant Paper, Com. ... 13 
Bryant P. , Pid 

Champion Fibre, 7 

Consolidated Paper, Common . 

Diem & Wing, 7% Cum. Pfd. . 

Donnaconna Paper, 

Donnaconna Paper, Pf 


®8 88 888929 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. 0. b. New York) 


Shavin 
Hard White, No. 1 3.50 
Hard, White, No. 2 3.15 
Soft, White, No. 1 2.90 


Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
Overissue Mag. ... 1.25 
Solid Flat Book.. 1.15 
Crumpled No. 1 .. . 
Solid Book Ledger.. 
Stock 


No. 2 strong un- 
bleach: 


3.75 
_ (F. o. b, Pulp Mill) 
oe (Domestic) — 
leached 3. 


6 
Easy Bleaching Sul- 
phite 3.0 
News Sulphite .... 


a 5 = 
reat ‘aper, Pp. ; 
Hammermill Paper, 7% Pid. ........-.+--2+cecccrececees Mitsch 
Hinde & Dauch, Com. 
‘Hinde & Dauch, Pfd. 
Marathon Paper Mills, Com. 
Louis De Jonge Co., 7% Pfd. 
Munissing Paper, Com. 10 Manilas— 
New York & Penn2z Co. Wanted None Off. New Env. Cut .... 
— aot. fd 2 i068 New Cuttings eeee 
‘or ‘aper Co., a De ERC bO OS Seb 62 6b Gps be's.0 oe ee san Ex 0. 1 old... 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre, 75° ae 
Richardson Co., 7% Pid. — Container Board .. 
Rubberoid Company 75 Bogus Wrap’ Ge 
Seaman Container, Class B (par $1) None Off. Old Eraft Machine 
Seaman Pa; Co. Wanted None Off. Compressed bales. . 
St. Croix Paper 150 170 
a rr rer fe Ci on. sc toes cevbesce 97 100 
Westfield River Paper Co., ist Pfd. Wanted None Off. 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper, Com. ................... 58 63 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper, Pid. ...............0--+. 102 
Whittaker Paper, 7% Cum. Pid. 103 


* Nominal. 


erlich 
Kraft (Domestic) ... 
Soda Bleached 3 


8® ©8999 © 8 88 8 8 98 


96 
15* 


_ Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White, No. 1.11.50 

New White, No. 2. 8.00 

Silesias No. 1 ... 


< 


_ 
AYN NOD 
Serssswevsss 
SoOuMMUMMNOoS 


News— 
No. 1 White News 1.50 
Strictly Overissue. .65 
Strictly Folded .... .55 


No. } Mixed Paper.. .40 
Common Paper ... .27 


®® 888 8 889998 9999995 998 


@98989889 


New Soft Blacks .. 
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Better Finish 


Hardness and smooth finish are qualities 
which the paper maker must get for certain 
grades. These can be obtained with Quartz 
Quality Silicate and alum without changing 


H. G. CRAIG & CO. your furnish. In such sheets as manila, 


INCORPORATED . Wrapping, chip and kraft, the improvement 
in finish is unusual. Quartz Quality Sili- 


Paper Merchants cate in the beater also makes easier work 
at the calenders. 


(Since 1868) 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
General Offices: Philadelphia 
Specialties Six Works and Stocks in 32 Cities 
Mill Supplies 


17 East 45th St. NEW YORE, N. Y. 


Wf Uf Uf Ly Ll Py 
| ING i The Tompkins-Hawley-Fuller Co.’s 
Method of Creping Papers 
An Automatic System 


In the manufacture of CREPED PAPER Napkins, 
Toweling or Stretchable Bag Papers and Creped 
Packing or Creped Wrapping Papers 


The Best Known to the Art 
No breaks from Week-End to Week-End 


Ad V7 
ming 


Y 


Uff MM Yj WM UY 


>" a 


=O Ol#0. 


ew 


KEK Oo KOEI OC) 


= 
i 


/C' 


For detailed snfermnatinn Sunes ahy of the 
Waldron Machines for per Converting and 
Processing — write without obligation — to 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Builders, Since 1827, of Quality Machines For 
Embossing, Coating, Printing Paper and Textiles 
—Calenders, Winders, Slitters—Festooning Ma- 
chines for Paper and Fabric. Special Machinery 


POO aM) 
(ot EK:) 


oC EK EI) 


The crepe being formed while the fibers are steaming hot 
and pliable, is automatically passed to the driers and dried 
without stretching; not only retaining form better, but 
shedding less lint than cold crepe paper products— 
A SUPERIOR METHOD. 


For particulars address: 
| mY, & 
i 4 Yj 7, 


, G avn LW CP r Tompkins-Hawley-Fuller Co. 


/ } ; Mir , N.Y. , ORE. 
C/I iM 4 VALATIE, N. ¥., or OREGON CITY, 0 


ARIK IO LK) 
OsO=I0l#'0 


(IX) 20") 


Ag ULL LL, 
Y Yj I AY yj Gy YY Y 


.-~* 





A. B. 
basis 
Finished Jute— 
Dark 18 basis ..... 
Light 18 basis .... 
Jute Wrapping, 3-6 Ply— 
No. 1 -21 


Italian, 18 


No. 2 Rag Bond . 
Water Marked Sui- 

phite Bond 
Sulphite Bond 
Superfine writing ... 
No. 1 fine writing... 

. 2 fine writing. . 

. 3 7 writing... 

1 F. Book.. 

se M F. Book.. 

. 1 S.&S.C. Book 
No. 2 S.&S.C. Book 


News—Roll, mill ... 
News—Sheets, mill. . 


Manila Tissue— 
24x36 Sheet 

White Tissue— 
20x30 sheet 

Boards, per ton— 
(Delivered Central 


® ®©® ®8® ® SOHO 


19 
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Fine Tube Yarn— 
5-ply and larger ... 


Box Twine, 2-3 ply.. 
Jute Rope 

Ameri. Hemp, 6 

“Re Hay Rope— 


CHICAGO 


41 
35 


42.50 @45.00 
45.00 @47.50 


BOSTON 


Label 
ute Manila No. 1 .. 
anila, Sul. No. 1 .. 


Manila Line Chip.55.00 


Container Lined— 
(Delivered Central 


White Env. 


tin, 6 
No, 1 Soft Shavings. . 90 
No. 1 Mixed 1.35 
No. 2 Mixed 

er & Writings. . 
Solid Books 
Blanks 


Mixed Papers— 
No. 1 


Roofin on 


. b. Chicago, net cash 
30.00 


No. 2. 


No. 1 Books, Heavy. 
No. 1 Books Light. 
No. 1 New Manila.. 

No. 1 Old Manila .. 
Print Manila 

Old Kraft 

Overissue News .... 
Old Newspapers .... 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .. 
Box Board, Chip . 


Price Bagging 


Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 


1.10 

2.25 

1.50 
8 


pe 
Scrap burlaps .... 
Wool Tares, panes 
Mixed Strings . 


®@898 88 82888 © 888 


®® ® 
au wn 


® ®©® ® B@8 9OO99HS88H 8 


®8 


®®DHDHH9DND® 


s 


vs 
o 


“ 
Oo 


P Peeeee ww ow 
wonuwanwKaow 
aSAsSssass 


— 
On 
Ane 


00 
wn 


v 
ls 


wn 


PHILADELPHIA 


No. 1 Jute Manila .. 
Manila Sul., “a pe 


Wood aie Board. . 


(Carload ‘Lots) 
Binder Boards— 


88 988 
uu 
No 


Best Tarred, 3-ply... 2.10 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .65 


Domestic Rags (New) 
Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila. 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1 


Light — see 
Silesias, No. 

Black Silesia, 

New Unbleached 
Washable 

Fancy 


Blue O 

New Blue 

New Black Soft ... 
New Light aa 
Khaki Cuttings . 
Corduroy 

New Canvas 

New Black Mixed . 


se Ans 
83 88s 


Stliittl 


Bagging 
F. o. b. Phils 


Gunny, No. 
Foreign 


Scrap Burlaps .... 
Wool Tares, heavy .. 
Mixed Strings 
No. 1, New Light 
Burlap 


New Burlap Cuttings 3.25 


Old Papers 
F. o. b. Phila, 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3:50 
No. 2 Hard White 3.00 
No. 1 Soft White . 2.80 
No. 2 Soft White.. 1.90 
No. 1 Mixed <= 
No. 2 Mixed 

Solid Ledger Stock. . 

Writing Paper 

No. 1 Books, heavy . 

No. 2 Books, light .. 

No. 1 New Manila .. 

No. 1 Old Manila... 

Print Manila 

Container Manila .... 

Old Kraft 

Common Paper 

No. 1 Mixed ee 

Straw Board, Chip .. 

Binders Board, Chip . 

Overissue News .... 

Old Newspaper .... 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


White, No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


bee BD ps ps 90 90S Sep 


®HHHHHEHHHHHOHHSH O©HOHHHN 
Sd eo poe 8e . 


03% 


Pulp 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


Ground wood @32.00 
Sulgaie easy bleach- 

Sulp de $5.00 $50.00 
ulphite news grade. - 
a, bleached. . 


Sulphate 


as1118! 


New Burlap Cutting’: 2.50 
Domestic Rags (N 
7.50 Price f. o. b. Boston 


Shirt Cuttings— 
4730 New White No. 1.. 


Silesias, No. 1 
55.00 @60.00 


New Unbleached.. 
Singl White, 
somal bon * Bender7s. 00 @80.00 


Wood Suet aa .-80.00 @85.00 
Binder Boards my” @75.00 


Old Waste Paper 
(In carload lots, f. 0. b. Toronto) 


q 9999979 ® 
~~ Ne 


Rolls (Carloads) — 3.25 
Sheet (carload) ... 3. 
Sheets (2 


“%@ 
New nginnd points 


Filled Nowe Board. . 

Chip Board 

Single Manila Pulp 
lined board 


Shavings— 
White Env. Cut. .. 
Soft White Book 


Shavin 
White Blk., News. 


Bost Pa Ledger— 
—_ and 
>. ock (old) 
Light an Crum- 
pled Book Stock. 
Ledgers and Writ- 


in 
Solid Ledgers .... 
Manilas— 


New Manila Cut... 
Printed Manilas .. 


3.50 


3.00 
1.50 


PIT 
® 


Cottons—According to 
Grades—Blue— 
Blue Overalls ... 

New Black, soft .... 

Khaki Cuttings 

Corduroy 

New Canvas 


Domestic wg oo 
oston 


1.25 
1.10 


1.40 
1.40 


@63.00 
@68.00 


@ 1.60 


1.50 
1.00 


News and Scrap— 
Strictly Overissue . .80 
Folded News 80 
No. 1 Mixed Papers .60 


Shavings— 

1 Hard White 3.25 
White Blank News.. 1.50 
Manila Env. Cuttings 2.00 
No. 2 Hard White .. 3.00 @ Miscellaneous 

: Soft White ... .03 @ 03% Rooting, Stock— 

2 Soft White ... ‘03 a. 

. o. 


No. 
No. 


Miscellaneous .... 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 


@828 888 88 8 8 


Domestic Rags 
(Price to mills, f. 0. b. Toronto) 


No, 1 White Shirt 
Cuttings 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings: 


No. 2 


6999 88 99 899 
' @800989 066 998888 H GH GF 8H 9098 





